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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—>—_— 


ii was announced on Friday that Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour had come to an agreement in regard to a 
Conference, and that it will begin its deliberations at once,— 


next Wednesday. When Mr. Asquith and Mr. 


iifour met on Thursday the Prime Minister was accom- 
y the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Balfour by Lord 
2 wr ywne. It may be presumed, therefore, that these will 


ers of the Conference. No doubt the present Chan- 
he Exchequer and the last Unionist Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, will also be 


We have dealt with the » whole question elsewhere, 


hut may mention here that Friday’s papers contain the report 
I 
of a conversation in the House of Commons between Mr. 


and Mr. Asquith which shows that the Prime 


ster is not willing to give facilities for the discussion of 
Wedgwood’s Resolutions. We note that Mr. T. P. 
Connor in this iy de issue of Reynolds’s Newspaper tries 
tof iecht ten both sides by declaring that the negotiations are 


o both parties, and still more perilous to the “ dis- 


nguished gentlemen who have been thrust by events into 
them.” Each of these distinguished gentlemen, “ with all his 


estige, and past, takes his political life in his hands.” 


! 
We trust the “distinguished gentlemen” in question will 
t these endeavours to frighten them out of doing their 
duty with the con stomps which they deserve. 


ord with very great regret the news that the Kaiser, 


has only just recovered from a tiresome boil on his wrist, 


ffering from an affection of the right knee which 
iim to abandon all engagements for the immediate 


future, The official bulletin, though it declares that there is 
no cause for alarm, is so vaguely worded that there appears 
to have been a good deal of anxiety in Berlin. The immediate 


he swelling in the knee appears to have been a ride 
ighbourhood of Potsdam. We sincerely trust that 
s’ rest may restore the German Emperor to complete 


We Hae received from Mr. Seton-Watson a very striking 
scribing his exper iences at an election in Hungary in 
a constituency of which the m: ajority of the populatian are 


and condemning the monstrous acts of electoral 


intimidation practised in favour of the Magyar and official 
candidate, 


Unfortunately we cannot find space for Mr. 


ton-Watson’s letter, which would fill nearly four columns of 








our space. We should like, however, to express our admira- 
tion for the courage he has shown in speaking out about 
the pressure exercised on the Slovaks at the polls. We 
cannot, of course, verify the facts of which he tells us he was 
an eyewitness, and we admit that eyewitnesses who start 
with certain predilections may be misled. Of one thing we 
are certain, however, and that is of the whole-hearted desire to 
see the truth and to speak the truth which possesses Mr. 
Seton- Watson, and of the gross falsehood of the allegation 
which have been made against him in the Hungarian official 
Press and elsewhere. He has absolutely nothing to gain Ly 
his chivalrous defence of the liberties of the Slav population 
of the Hungarian Kingdom. On the contrary, he has a great 
deal to lose, for his boldness has exposed him to a veritable 
“hunt of obloquy.” To say that he is an enemy of the 
Magyars is grossly unfair. His sole desire is to maintain 
the right. We admire the many high qualities of the 
Hungarians, and we are most anxious not to appear to 
interfere in the internal affairs of another country, but we 
may suggest to the Magyars that if they are wise they will 
meet English criticism, which is meant not to injure them 
but to be of service, in the spirit in which the British people 
have met Mr. Roosevelt’s criticisms of our Egyptian policy. 


The attitude of the German and Austrian Press towards 
British policy in the Levant continues to be hostile, and denials 
circulated by Reuter that dynastic considerations have caused 
a change in England's policy towards the Cretan question have 
been met with neglect or incredulity. The prospect that an 
outbreak of hostilities may be provoked by the substitution 
of Mahmud Shevket Pasha for Hakki Pasha as Grand Vizier is 
discussed by most of the Viennese papers with something more 
than equanimity. Thus we read in the Neue Freie Presse that 
“if this change of Grand Vizier should really take place, the 
protecting Powers would be confronted by a new situation, 
and by a new Tarkey determined to help herself and to take 
a short cut to the solution of the Cretan question.” The 


Times correspondent at Vienna notes, however, an excepti 
in the Conservative Catholic Vaterland. This organ, so far 
from playing into the hands of the Turkish Chauvi 
charges them with — blown ie war-trumpet 
prematurely, and argues that England and France ave the 
less to be scared by he clanking of th Ottoman sabre in that 
Turkey herself stands on tottering feet. 





We note with satisfaction the dinner given yesterday week 
at St. Petersburg by the Russo-British Chamber of Commerce 
to Professor Bernard Pares, one of the most judicious and 
indefatigable promoters of the Anglo-Russian Entenfe. M 
Timiriazeff, who presided over a gathering which included 
several Members of the Duma and of the Council of Empire, 
dwelt on Anglo-Russian relations as an example of the growing 
solidarity of civilised nations. “ Neither diplomatic nor 
purely business relations sufficed nowadays to bring peoples 
together. They all looked forward to a return visit from 
Great Britain.” M. Homiakoff, who also spoke, said that 
after a year their memory of the Parliamentary visit to 
England was undimmed. He could not explain how it was, 
but it was evident that the Russian and English characters 
were mutually attractive, and he urged his fellow-countrymen 
to see more of England. In view “of our long-standing con- 
viction—first expressed when hardly any other newspaper 
ventured to declare it—of the need of a better understanding 
with Russia, we naturally welcome these manifestations of 
goodwill with sincere pleasure. 














The Times special correspondent has a long and instructive 
despatch on “ Baghdad Trade and Politics ” in last Saturcay’s 
issue. In spite of interrupted communications and many 
drawbacks, Baghdad is at last awakening from its lethargy. 
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The local trade is growing—British firms, he incidentally 
notes, show more enterprise than in the past—land has 
enormously increased in value, and rents have trebled. 
The through commerce to Persia, however, has suffered from 
the disturbed condition of that country, and at Baghdad 
there is hopeless confusion owing to the lack of accommodation 
in the tumbledown Custom House. A new Custom House, an 
iron bridge to replace the bridge of boats over the Tigris, and 
wireless-telegraph stations at Baghdad, Basra, and Aleppo— 
by which the constant interruptions of the turbulent Arabs 
would be obviated—are pressing needs; but the cost of military 
expeditions to repress the unruly tribes hampers the Turkish 
Government, which cannot devote money to public works while 
rebellion is rife on all sides and the resources are lacking to 
put an end to it. 


The correspondent adds an mteresting summary of the 
outward effects of the Revolution in Baghdad. The 
gendarmes are better equipped, are paid regularly, and 
are actually known to have refused baksheesh from British 
travellers. Feeble efforts are being made to improve the 
lighting and water-supply of the town, and an intermittent 
but outspoken local Press has emerged. The Christians 
and Jews are jubilant at the recent change, and strongly 
support the Constitutional movement In particular the 
Jews, @ numerous community, who now practically monopolise 
the commerce in cotton goods, have begun to adopt Western 
customs and to promote educational projects,—notably a 
school where the Turkish language and other subjects are 
taught which will fit young Jews to be officers in the Army. 


On the other hand, the town Arabs, the bulk of the population, | 
look on the new movement with disfavour, while in the | 


country they are actively inimical to the new régime. 





The Spanish Cortes was opened by King Alfonso on 
Wednesday. The Speech from the Throne began by allusions 
to the satisfactory state of Spain’s foreign relations. It then 
proceeded to a review of the various domestic reforms that 
are necessary, and especially of the situation caused by 
the excessive multiplication of the Religious Orders. The 
Government would try to regularise the rights of association 
without attacking the spiritual independence of the Orders. 
The Speech went on to describe the negotiations with Rome 
which are pending with a view to the suppression of convents 
unnecessary for the needs of the dioceses, and announced 
finally the enactment of a new law of associations. The 
attempt to relieve Spain from the evils involved in what we 
may term the inflation of monasticism will be watched with 
sympathy and interest here and wherever the welfare of the 
Spanish nation is understood and desired. 


On Saturday last it was announced that Sir Charles 
Hardinge, now the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, is to succeed Lord Minto as Governor-General of 
India. The opinions expressed in regard to the appointment 
are various. No doubt it marks a new departure, and has 
been described as “ the apotheosis of the permanent official.” 
No member of the home Civil Service, as far as we can 
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remember, has before received an appointment of such high | 


executive importance. That Sir Charles Hardinge is an 
exceedingly able and competent man no one who has had any 
glimpse of the inner workings of Government can doubt. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that because a man 
does well in an office where, however sound his judgment, he 
is necessarily an executant of other men’s orders, it by no 
means follows that he will do as well when 
to a very great extent take independent action. The 
Governor-General of India is of course subordinate, and ought 
to be subordinate, to the Secretary of State and the Home 
Government, who say the final word on all Imperial as on all 
home questions. Within these limits, however, there is plenty 
of scope, nay, necessity, for initiative and independence. If 
the Governor-General were to wait for home instructions 
on matters of minor, or even great, importance, the Govern- 
ment machine in India would stop, or else the India Office 
would be utterly overwhelmed by the appeal for orders. On 
the whole, we are inclined to believe that the Cabinet’s choice 


will prove a wise one. 


During the week Sir Edward Grey has been twice attacked 
in the House of Commons in regard to his Egyptian policy— 
on Monday and on Tuesday—and a determined attempt has 
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Ls 
been made on the part of the more bitter and irresponsible 
section of the Radical extremists to hold up the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs as a reactionary who is unworthy 
of the confidence of the Liberal Party. Happily the attempt 
completely failed. Sir Edward Grey never shows better than 
when he is under fire. His coolness, his courage, andj his 
absolute refusal to be excited into saying foolish things, while 
at the same time maintaining a perfect steadfastness of 
attitude, are beyond praise. In our opinion, Sir Edward Grey 
has not shown enough leadership and initiative in regard to 
Egyptian affairs, and is too much inclined by temperament 
to let things drift. But no man fights a more splendid 
battle than he when once he has got his back to the wall, 
None can admire more than we do the Whig virtues of 
moderation and the Whig policy of “ bearing with inconyeni. 
ences until they fester into crimes”; but to be quite frank, Sir 
Edward Grey is in danger of letting the festering process go 
too far. He is so anxious not to be in a hurry, to keep quiet 
and not to overdo things, that he is apt to risk a situation 
getting out of his control. 

Sir Edward Grey’s determination to support Sir Eldon 
Gorst, and not sacrifice the instrument when, as he said, the 
responsibility for what has happened and is happening in 
Egypt belongs solely to the Government, was exactly what 
was to be expected of him. It is most unfair to talk as if 
Sir Eldon Gorst had had a free hand in Egypt, and the 
policy was his policy. It is quite clear from Sir Edward ( irey’s 
final speech that he realises that we must maintain the trustee 
position in Egypt to the full, and that the claim of the 
Egyptians to misgovern themselves if they like cannot be 
entertained for a moment. If the Government are wise, they 
wiil advertise this determination, not only by insisting upon 
carrying all the legislation—including the Suez Canal agree. 
ment—which has been rejected by that foolish and phantom 
body the Legislative Council, but also by an increase of the 
Nothing would more clearly 





British army of occupation. 
mark the Government’s change of attitude than the marching 
of an extra British battalion into Cairo. 





An interesting letter from Mr. D. B. Macdonald on Lord 
Cromer and the Egyptian peasantry appeared in the American 
Nation of May 26th. It included a quotation from a recently 
published strongly Nationalist sketch of Egyptian history. 
The historian, after compaining that Lord Cromer ha 
placed young men from his own country in posts which 
should have been held by natives, says that he “ succeeded, 
by his guile and astuteness, in drawing to his side the hea 
of the peasantry, and of the simple-minded among the country 
governors and shaikhs, who used to write to him reports and 
complaints and lying desires.” That is a delicious piece of 
naivelé. It represents a fact. The peasants knew they hada 
true friend in “the man Krahmer,” and that he would protect 
them from the classes above them, who looked upon their 
pillage as an hereditary perquisite. 

On Monday in the House of Commons Mr. Asquith 
announced that certain communications had passed between 
him and Mr. Balfour which he hoped might lead at an early 
date to a meeting between them. Mr. Asquith also remarked 
that “the newspapers know so much better than we do our- 
‘Ives all that we are doing, saying, writing, thinking, and 


rts 





se ne 
feeling, that it is very difficult to keep pace day by day with 
their illuminating revelations.” We cannot help being 


: 4 ‘ ha oo, ARR 
he must | reminded of the immortal scene in “Nicholas Nickleby. 


Our readers will remember how Nicholas reads out the 


newspaper paragraph :— 

“Philo Dramaticus, Crummles, the country manager and actor, 
cannot be more than forty-three, or forty-four years of age. 
Crummles is NOT a Prussian, having been born at Chelsea.’ 
‘Humph,’ said Nicholas, ‘that’s an odd paragraph.’—‘ Very, 
returned Crummles, scratching the side of his nose and looking 
at Nicholas with an assumption of great unconcern. ‘I cant 
think who put these things in. I didn’t.’ Still keeping his eye 
on Nicholas, Mr. Crummles shook his head twice or thrice with 
profound gravity, and remarking that he could not for the life of 
him imagine how the newspapers found out the things they did, 
folded up the extracts, and put them in his pocket again.” 

On Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer read the 
King’s Message with regard to the need of renewed provision 


for the Civil List, and the proposed list of members of the 
Committee on the Civil List was handed in that evening. It 
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consists of tén’ Liberals: Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. W. H- Dickinson, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. J. E. Ellis, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Eugene Wason, Sir Henry Dalziel, 
Sir E. Cornwall, and Sir D. Brynmor Jones; nine Conserva- 
tives: Mr. Balfour, Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, Mr. F. B. Mildmay, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. George 
Cave, Mr. Hayes Fisher, Mr. Lonsdale, and Mr. Steel- 
Maitland; and two Labour Members: Mr. Barnes and 
Mr. Shackleton. We may note that some exceedingly wise and 
practical remarks on the problem of the Civil List—doubtless 
by Mr. Labouchere, who sat on the last Committee—are to be 
found in Truth of June 8th. 


Mr. Shackleton in introducing the Woman Suffrage Bill 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday said that it conciliated 
the different views of those who were in favour of the enfran- 
chisement of women. He himself would have supported a 
much more advanced Bill than the present one, which repre- 
sented the minimum of what was desired. He hoped the 
Government would allow the lull in the Constitutional 
struggle to be utilised for giving it full facilities. Mr. F. E. 
Smith said it was futile to expect the House of Commons to 
dispose in a few hours of a highly controversial question 
dividing the House on non-party lines. A few months would 
be inadequate. Those who agreed with him were prepared to 
offer to the proposals the most implacable resistance which 
the rules of Parliament would permit. The Bill was then 
brought in and read a first time without a division. We have 
dealt elsewhere with the general situation. 


The Regency Bill was read for the first time in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of Queen Mary as Regent in case of the demise of the 
Crown while the heir to the Throne is under the age of 
eighteen. The only limitations upon the Royal power of the 
Regent are that she cannot give the Assent to “any Bill 
varying the order or course of succession to the Crown as 
established by the Act of Settlement, or to any Bill for 
repealing or altering the Act of Uniformity or that part of 
the Act of Union with Scotland which relates to the estab- 
lishinent of the Presbyterian Church.” If the object of these 
limitations is to prevent any great change in the Constitution 
of the kingdom from taking place during a Regency, we 
cannot see why they should not be extended so as to include, 
for instance, the whole of the Acts of Union with Scotland 
and Ireland, and also, for the sake of complete security, the 
Regency Act itself. The naming of Queen Mary as Regent 
was clearly the right course. 


The question of the value of the post of Commander-in- 
Chief and High Commissioner in the Mediterranean was dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords on Monday. Lord Midleton, 
who raised the subject, said that in spite of its high-sounding 
title the post as originally created three years ago had very 
few responsibilities, and this was the cause of the Duke of 
Connaught’s resignation. “The fact was that the late High 
Commissioner had absolutely no work to do except to inspect 
the troops within his command .. . . and those seventeen 
thousand troops had already got the advantage of being com- 
manded by nine Generals.” Since Lord Kitchener's appoint- 
ment a year ago the inspection of troops throughout Africa 
had heen added to the duties of the post ; and yet the Govern- 
ment had thought it compatible to appoint him at the same 
time to a seat on the Committee of Imperial Defence and to 
the Presidency of the Selection Board, which meeta monthly 
ir London. “If it were necessary to unite these duties in one 
individual, then that individual must have his headquarters 
in London, and not in Malta.” 














Lord Cromer, who continued the discussion, pointed out 
that the High Commissioner would almost certainly clash 
with the other political, naval, and military authorities in the 


Mediterranean. He referred especially to Egypt, and said 






tha nongst the many plagues which have from time to time 
descended upon it, “the mania which at one time possessed 
all concerned to send either Special Commissioners or High 
Commissioners to that unfortunate country has not been 
the least.” Lord Lucas in his reply stated that in spite of 
the fuct (greatly regretted by the Government) that Lord 


Kitchener did not desire to take up the post, they intended 
to continue it. The Inspector-General found that the 
mspection of troops at home occupied the whole of his 





time. An Inspector-General of Oversea Forces was therefore 
necessary, and eventually the inspection of the Dominions’ 
forces might be added to his duties. It was intended to allow 
the title of High Commissioner to lapse. 


General Botha made an important speech at Pretoria on 
Tuesday. While he was prepared to abide by the will of 
the majority, investigations clearly proved that the majority 
did not wish for a Coalition Ministry. He appreciated Dr. 
Jameson’s appeal for continuance in the spirit of the Con- 
vention, thought the time had come for a “clean sheet,” and 
hoped the old party organisations, especially his own, would 
be dissolved and amalgamate into a great party, with 
broad and wide principles, named the South African 
National Party. The chief problem before the Government 
was that of welding the different races into one people, 
and promoting the spirit of union. The protection of 
the British flag was of the greatest importance, and the ties 
with the Mother-country must be strengthened. General 
Botha, who announced that a Conference of parties who 
supported this programme would be held, denied the rumour 
that he would not reside at Groote Schuur—Mr. Rhodes’s 
bequest to the Union Premiers—and deprecated the nonsense 
talked about his opposing Sir Percy FitzPatrick for 
Pretoria. Englishmen as well as Dutch had invited him 
to stand for a constituency where he had resided since the 
peace, and he hoped there would be a friendly contest. 








A special appeal for funds to further the new educational 
campaign of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption has been issued by a special Committee with 
Lord Derby as chairman, and the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Waldorf Astor joint honorary treasurers. The plan 
advocated comprises travelling tuberculosis exhibitions to 
visit the large towns, caravans with lantern-slides for small 
towns and villages, popular lectures, an information bureau 
for the Press and public, and the distribution of leaflets. It 
is estimated that £5,000 per annum is needed to carry out a 
campaign on these lines, and a special effort is being made 
to secure the co-operation of the working-class organisations. 
The Comwittee fortify their appeal with statistics of the 
ravages of consumption. Thus it is stated that from 
three hundred and fifty thousand to four hundred thousand 
persons from tuberculosis in the United 
Kingdom; that ninety thousand, or one in every ten, persons 
die annually from tuberculosis or other forms of consumption ; 
and that the total direct and indirect loss to the country from 
the disease—in Poor Law relief, Friendly Societies, charit- 
able institutions, and loss of wages—is not less than £3,000,000 
a year. It is hoped, therefore, that the projected campaign 
may help to create a strong body of public opinion in favour 
of such a comprehensive and concerted attack as, with the 


are suffering 


resources of medical science now available, would stamp out 


the disease in a generation. 


The World Missionary Conference was opened at Edinburgh 
on Tuesday. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who presided, after 
reading a message of sympathy from King George, declared 
that Christians were under an obligation to preach the Gospel 
He trusted that the arrangement by which 
discussion of any matter of doctrine or Church govern- 
ment on which they differed was barred would be 
honourably adhered to. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
addressing his audience as fellow-workers in the Church 
militant, said that with increasing knowledge came a deepening 
conviction that what mattered most was directly missionary 
The present opportunity for such work was almost 


to every creature. 


work. 
limitless, but they had also to meet special difficulties, including 
the lukewarmness of the home Church and the un-Christian 
lives of representatives of Christian lands. 

announced or 
ito be the fir 


The resignation of Lord Wolverhampto: 
Thursday. Lord Wolverhampton, who is sai 
Wesleyan Peer, has throughout his long life been a wort! 

th J 


li was 


a™<« % 


representative of moderate Liberalism. Failing health 
him from public life, but his retirement 
in the Cabinet. Lord 
auc! 


latterly withdrawn i 
sensibly diminishes the stock of ballast 
Wolverhampton is succeeded by Lord B ump. 


June 9th 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82—F'riday week 82; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL COMPROMISE. 


18 [PROMISE in politics means a great many 
different things. It may mean, for example, a plan 

ha which men can be shown that the differences 
between them are not, as they supposed, fundamental but 
only superficial,—differences in degree and not in kind. 
Again, compromise may mean the act of showing a 
particular man or group of men that, though they 
cannot have the particular thing they demand, they may 
be given something else which will be in practice a 
good working substitute for the thing asked for. Or 
& compromise may consist in showing two sets of 
combatants that if each will give up a portion of what 


they have respectively said was essential, peace may 
be made without loss, or at any rate without loss of 


honour or what the Chinese call “face.” This kind 
of compromise may be disliked by both sides, and yet 
accepted because the alternative of war, the result 
of which both sides feel to be doubtful, seems even 
worse than the certainty of a partial loss of what they 
value. Besides these and other forms of compromise 
which will easily occur to our readers, it should be 
noted that a political compromise may easily consist 
of combinations of any two, or, indeed, of all the forms 
ef compromise which can be set forth. An agreement 
between opponents may be reached which is partly the 
result of better understanding, partly the result of what 
Americans would call “a trade” in concessions, and also 
partly the result on both sides of fears of the alternative. 
Uccasionally, no doubt, a compromise may be so favoured 


by circumstances that both sides will agree to it with 
pleasure. A via media is discovered along which every one 


can walk with satisfac tion. It is far more common, however, 
for both sides to grumble at a compromise, or certainly for 
the extremists on “both sides to do so, and to declare “9 
they have been “sold” by their leaders. Indeed, it is 
sometimes said that the true test of a satisfactory political 
compromise is that it should be condemned by the rank- 
and-file of both sides, and that both sets of leaders and 
negotiators should be denounced for having given away 
the case of their supporters. 

Unless we are mistaken, if a compromise is reached 
as the result of the Conference which is now about 
to take place between the leaders of the two political 
parties, it will be a compromise of this kind,—one which 
the hotheads of both parties will heartily dislike. We 
note, indeed, that the malcontents of the Liberal Party 
have already met in order to show that they view the 
possibility of a Conference with grave misgivings, and 
also that Mr. Wedgwood has already given notice 
of a Motion which, if it were to gain the support of 
the majority of the Liberal Party, or even of a large 
minority, must be fatal to compromise. It takes the most 
advanced and extreme claims of the Liberals as an irre- 
ducible minimum, and therefore leaves no room for com- 
promise, or even for negotiation. No agreement, it 
states, will be satisfactory which does not secure for 
the House of Commons “ (a) the absolute control of 
finance, and (8) such supremacy with respect to other 
legislation as will enable any Bill which has passed 
this House in three consecutive Sessions to become law, 
notwithstanding any dissent on the part of the Lords.” 
The Resolution goes on to lay down that if a Con- 
ference is not held, or, if held, does not speedily result 
in a satisfac ctory agreement, “ Ministers should forthwith 
advise the Crown to take such steps as may be necessary 
to ensure the passing of the Parliament Bill [i.e., the Veto 
Bill] into law in the course of the present Session.” 
In other words, the Government are warned that they 
must coerce the Crown into forcing through by the creation 
of Peers a Bill which has only been sent up to the House 
of Lords once; and this though that very Bill lays it 
down that far less important Bills must be presented a 
least three times before the powers of the Lords are over- 
ridden. As though this were not enough, Mr. Wedgwood 
and his friends go on to declare that there must be no 


dissolution or prorogation of Parliament or any resigna- 


tion of nec peged until either a satisfactory agreement has 
been arrived at, o 
Liil has become ~each 


', failing such agreement, the Parliament 
The final paragraph of the Resolution 





ei 
cannot possibly be done justice to by a summary. We 

must quote it in full:—“(4) That any refusal on the 
part of the Crown to act upon the advice of Ministers jn 
connexion with the steps required to be taken in order to 
secure the passing of the Parliament Bill into law would 
be inconsistent with the Constitutional doctrine of 
Ministerial responsibility, and would involve the Crown in 
political controversies in a manner inconsistent with the 
true interes s of the Crown.” Here, indeed, is a wonderful 
example of negotiating. Those who profess to regard Lord 
Rosebery’s Res olutions as unconstitutional and anti- loyalist, 

since the y limit the Royal prerogative, now propose to turn 
upon the Crown, which has as yet done nothing and taken 
no share in the controversy, a1 1d to threaten it with a big 
stick. We find, in fact, the threat of “ You would, would 
your” expressed in all the turgid periphrasis of the 
amateur Parliamentary draughtsman. 

If Mr. Wedgwood had the majority of the Liberal 
Members of the House of Commons behind him, it 
would of course be useless to consider the ques stion of 
compromise any further. The Prime Minister has, how- 
ever, refused to give facilities for the discussion of the 
Resolutions, and there seems every reason to believe that 
he will be backed up in this course by the great bulk of his 
followers. We cannot help wondering whether it might not 
have been better policy to have dealt with the Resolutions 
in another way ; namely, by allowing a day for discussion, 
and meeting the Resolutions by an official amendment that 
it is inexpedient to discuss them at the present time,—in 
effect, by moving the previous question. If the Govern- 
meut received for such an amendment, as we believe they 
would, the support of all but a small section of their 
party, the House would be committed to the attempt to 
find a via media, and the Government could then negotiate 
with firmer ground beneath their feet than if such a 
specific vote of confidence were not given to them. No 
doubt it will be said that they would run some risks by 
such a course; but since those risks must in any case be 
rin sooner or later, it would, in our opinion, be better 
to run them at once. We believe it was a maxim 
of Lord Bezconsfield, one of the most astute of Parlia- 
mentary leaders, that in a critical Bill the great thing was 
to place the chief danger clause as carly as possible. As he 
was wont to put it to the draughtsman :—“ I want some- 
thing to fight on and win on in the very first clause, 
Ti I can draw first blood, everything will probably go 
smoothly.” 

Though we do not wish to engage in any controversy 





which may have the effect of embarrassing the Con- 
ference, we think it can do no harm to point the 
chief points with which the Conference must deal. The 


finance by the House 
much more dificult 
the Unionists do 


point in regard to the control 
of Commons is, curiously enough, 
in practice than in theory. In theory 
not desire to challenge the superior rights of the Com- 
mons in the matter of finance, provided that these rights 
are properly understood and defined. If some water-tight 
definition of “ tacking,” or, to put it in another way, a sound 
definition of what is an annual Money Bill, can be found, 
and further, if some competent tribunal can be constituted 
for deciding what is and what is not within the defini- 
tion, the difficulty in regard to financial control may be 
got rid of. As we said last week, we believe that the 
definition of a Money Bill, though difficult, is not im- 
possible, and we hold that a tribunal consisting of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the Chairman of 
Committees in the Lords, and the senior Lord Justice 
of the Court of Appeal, who is not a Peer, would 
meet all requirements. We may note that we take the 
Chairman of Committees rather than the Lord Chan- 
cellor because the Chairman of Committees is chosen by 
the House itself, and is therefore in status akin to the 
Speaker. The Lord Chanceilor, though he presides in the 
louse of Lords and is the nominal “ Speaker of the 
right honourable House,” is impo sed upon it by the 
Ministry which happens to be in power, and thus may 
be said to be chosen by the majority of the House of 
Commons just like their own Sp: aker. In the vast majority 
of cases the — r and the Chairman of Committees in 
the Lords would be able to settle any disputed point 
as to Money Bills by themselves. If, however, they could 
not agree, the deadlock would be solved by the association 
with them of the Lord Justice of Appeal. 

If the financial fence is safely got over, as we trust it 
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the Conference will then have to face the even 
more difficult subject of ordinary legislation. Here the 
crux of the Constitutional crisis is to be found. The 
Liberals have hitherto seemed to regard it as essential that 
the will of the House of Commons should prevail in a single 
Parliament. Their opponents, on the contrary, hold that it 
js not the will of the House of Commons that must prevail, 
but the will of the people. They are willing to say that if 
2 Bill which the Lords have rejected in one Parliament is 
sent up to them after a Dissolution in the same form, the 
House of Lords shall have no further claim to reject 
it. Also they are ready to give statutory authority for 
what they hold to be already the custom of the Constitu- 
tion. This question of a Dissolution being necessary before 
it becomes obligatory for the House of Lords to pass the 
Bill is thus the dividing point. Will it be possible to find 
any compromise in regard to it, or can any other method 
be suggested ? As our readers know, the method that we 
favour is a Referendum, a plan which does not involve the 
interference with the executive machinery of government 
involved in a Dissolution. A Referendum, indeed, would 


may be, 









do much more effectively what a Dissolution in the 
circumstances named is intended to do,—i.e., take the 
opinion of the people on the Bill in question. Is the 
Liberal Party in the country so determined against 


this essentially democratic solution of the question as 
is supposed? In our view, it is not; but here, of 
course, we can do no more than express an individual 
opinion. 

Should compromise be found possible on these two 

ints, the Constitutional problem would be to a 
extent solved. There would remain over, how- 
the question of the reform of the House of 
Lords. We hold such reform to be eminently necessary. 
We are afraid that the practical result of a com- 
promise must be to postpone it. Though probably 
nothing will be said about it in public, we cannot 
help expecting that one of the unpublished conditions 
of compromise made by the Liberals is likely to be 
that the House of Lords is not to be strengthened by 
reform. We say this in no spirit of cavilling, and 
we quite understand the party arguments against reform. 
It would, however, we think, serve no useful purpose 
to conceal the fact that as things now stand the Liberal 
Party have come to the conclusion that it would be 
impossible for them to assent to any scheme one of the 
results of which would be that the Second Chamber 
would emerge from the controversy with increased 
strength. 


great 








SUFFRAGE AND THE 
REFERENDUM. 
TPNUE fact that the Woman Suffrage Conciliation Bill— 
the Bill for making the Parliamentary register 
correspond to the Municipal, and thus admitting widows 
and other single women householders to the political 
franchise—has been read a first time in the House 
of Commons does not alarm us in the very least. The 
question is whether the Government mean or do not mean 
to let the Bill through. If they do not mean to do so— 
that is, if there is a sufficient minority in the Cabinet to 
break up the Cabinet rather than acquiesce in the measure 
in question—then, in spite of all the pledges and assurances 
that have been given and received, the Bill will not go 
through. Possibly if the Members who have promised to 
vote for a Suffrage Bill were in deadly earnest in regard 
to the Conciliation Bill, or indeed any Bill on the subject, 
they might coerce the Government into itsacceptance. No 
one in his senses, however, supposes for a moment that the 
rank-and-file Liberals are going to do this. The work of 
getting rid of the importunate widow and those behind 
her will no doubt be a disagreeable task for a good many 
ople, but for all that it will be performed. Somehow or 


WOMAN 


Pp 
ot 
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his year. That, at any rate, is our forecast. We should 
not be sincere if we did not express a certain sense of 
sympathy with the advocates of woman suffrage at the 


treatment which they have received and are receiving. They 
have been humbugged and deceived for many years, and 
the process is still going on. Some malign fate, indeed, 
seems to compel them, even when their eyes are really 
open to what is going on, to repeat, with a chang 
gender, Landor’s well-known lines :— 











her the Conciliation Bill will not be read a third time | 





“ You smiled and spoke and I believed, 
By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more, 
Nor hope I what I hoped before. 

Yet let not this last wish be vain, 
Deceive, deceive me once again.” 


Certainly once again, probably a good many more times, 
the suffragists will be deceived by their supporters in 
Parliament. 

We do not intend to reargue the question of woman 
suffrage. Our views are so well known to our readers 
that it would be a waste of time and space. We 
should like, however, to draw attention to the admir- 
able letter signed by Lady Jersey, Lady Haversham, the 
Duchess of Montrose, Lord Cromer, and Mr. John Massie 


ac 


which appeared in Tuesday’s papers. The signatories, es 
representing the three Leagues constituted to oppose the 
extension of the Parliamentary franchise to women, begin 
by pointing out the essential divergence between the 


supporters of the so-called Conciliation Bill,—namely, 
“those who desire to make woman suffrage select and 
those who desire to make it indiscriminate ; those who ara 
sanguine that the Bill will keep the mass of working 
women out, and those who congratulate themselves in the 
expectation that, among the women enfranchised even by 
the restricted Bill, working women will vastly pre- 
ponderate.” The letter goes on to base its opposition ta 
the Bill on the ground which we have always put forward 
as the best, clearest, and most intelligible ground for 
opposition :— 


“Woman suffrage is not a question of class, but primarily a 





question of sex. The common and immediate object of both the 
suffragist parties is to break down the barrier of sex and put 
women on a footing of full political equality with men; and the 


vdvocates of universal adult suffrage are quite content to take 
this first short step just now because they know it is a momentous 
one, leading inevitably to the complete attainment of their desires. 
The Bill, therefore, while on the face of it simple and unassuming, 
is fundamentally insidious, and while put forward as a moderate 
measure is really revolutionary. Those accordingly who give it 
the support, either of activity or of apathy, are surrendering the 
whole principle of the present Parliamentary franchise, and are 
risking the transference of Imperial government from one sex to 
the other, and this without the electorate being offered a fair 
opportunity of passing a distinct judgment on a proposal which is 
fraught with danger to the stability and prosperity of the Empire 
and the virility titutions.” 


or 
M4 





of our national ins 
The argument could not be better put. 

Before we leave the subject we desire to enter a 
caveat on the main question. If by any chance the 
present Bill were to pass the House of Commons, or if 
any future Woman Suffrage Bill should do so, it will 
be, in our opinion, the imperative duty of the House of 
Lords, supposing it does not feel justified in rejecting 
the Bill absolutely, to add thereto a Referendum 
clause stating that it shall not come into operation 
till the assent of the majority of the electors has been 
obtained at a poll of the people to be taken on the 
question whether the Bill shall or shall not come into 
operation. Even if the majority of the Lords were con- 
scientiously in favour of the Bill, we hold that it would 
still be their duty as trustees of the Constitution to see 
] in the whole 


‘ 


that so momentous and so essential a change 
fabric of our government did not take place without 
a Referendum. Remember that what is proposed is a 


transfer of the sovereignty from one body of persons to 
another. Though not in legal parlance, in fact the 
sovereignty of the United Kingdom resides in the male 
inhabitants of these islands who are entitled by law to 
the Parliamentary franchise. These are the true 
{ rvereigniv,—the persons who ought to say the 


exercise 


v7 ne . 
hol iers OL SOvVereivzn 


last word on every vital question, and who can be called 
upon in the last resort to defend their sovereign rights by 





The common law 0 
ible in his person to protect the State 
either by external foes or by internal 





the sacrifice of their lives 
makes every man i 


when threatened 





insurrecti Universal service obtains as a matter of Ia 
is much in this ntry as in any of the intri’s on the 
| Continent. The only difference is that tl train their 
adult males to ex the duty, and we do not 
The Su Biil transfers this sovereignty from its 
present holders of one sex to a mixed body made up 
of both sexes. Such transference may or may not be 
right, but at any rate it ought not to take place 
without the dire nsent of those who 12 hold the 
sovereignty. This is as much a matter of expediency 
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as of abstract right. If the present holders of the 
sovereignty are willing that the transfer should take place, 
there is of course nothing more to be said. If they are not 
ng, then it will be the greatest possible mistake to make 
the transfer, for to do so will be to run the risk of their 
ultimately not accepting the transfer, and thus placing those 
vho possess the physical force in opposition to the law of 
theland. One of the strongest and best arguments for the 
extension of the suffrage to the mass of the people was 
the argument that in the long run they possessed the 
pysical force, and that physical force in a nation ought to 
coincide with legal right. This argument, though it told in 
favour of a democratic male suffrage, tells directly against 
a democratic or any form of political suffrage for women. 
Let us say again that if the transfer of sovereignty is to 
be made, it should be made not by any system of Parlia- 
mentary log-rolling or diplomacy. It should be accepted 
by the directly expressed wish of the male voters, the 
persons in whom the sovereignty now resides. 

It has often been urged, with a curious want of logic, 
that this suggestion of a Referendum is a most unfair 
one because it is not proposed that women should vote at 
it. It is proposed, we are told, that men should be judges 
in their own cause. If there is to be a poll of the people, 
let it be a poll of the whole people, male and female. That 
contention is disposed of by what we have just said in 
regard to the question of sovereignty. ‘The present 
possessors of the sovereignty are the persons on the 
Parliamentary register. They are also the possessors of the 
physical foree which makes sovereignty a reality. They 
are, finally, the persons on whom the duty of protecting 
the sovereignty against foreign aggression or civil insur- 
rection can alone be enforced. Therefore they, and they 
alone, ought to decide whether the transfer should 
take place. 

We must add, as we have said on previous occasions, 
that we do not intend to open our columns to any dis- 
cussion of the suffrage question. To do so would only be 
to encourage a heated controversy which would be of little 
avail to either side. We should not, of course, come to 
this determination if to do so would be to close the mouths 
of the advocates of woman suffrage. They have, however, 
such ample means of putting their case before the public, 
both by speaking and writing, that it would be absurd 
to suggest that the necessarily limited space which we 
can devote to correspondence should be absorbed by this 
one subject. It certainly would be so absorbed if we 
were to come to any other conclusion than that which we 
have just stated. 








M. BRIAND AND HIS POLICY. 


ih BRIAND has an opportunity which none of his 
] « immediate predecessors have enjoyed, or would 
have been likely to value in anything like an equal degree 
even if it had come to them. For the first time the Third 
Republic is beginning to feel its feet. ‘To outside observers, 
indeed, its position has seemed absolutely assured for 
years past. The want of a Pretender able to play the part 
with adequate dignity has paralysed the Royalists, and 
the same cause, together with the fading of the Napoleonic 
legend, has reduced the Bonapartists to equal impotence. 
But neither of these changes has given the Republican a 
proper sense of security. As the real dangers have dis- 
appeared, their places have been filled by imaginary 
dangers, and no way of meeting these has found favour 
with the party except the ostracism of every Republican 
who has not accepted the full Socialist-Radical creed. 
That the Republic is destined to find safety in this quarter 
has always seemed exceedingly unlikely ; but in view of the 
apparent determination of the Republican Party to look 
for it in this direction alone, it was hard to see what other 
course was open to a Republican Minister. Now the hour 
and the man appear to have arrived together. The new 
Chamber promi have elements of seriousness and 
good sense which have been wanting in its predecessors, 
and M. Briand seemingly feels that he may venture 
to tell his party certain plain truths which preceding 
Ministers, even if they have discovered them, have 
thought it prudent to keep to themselves. That “ the 





tses to 








how 


fundamental function of Governments is to govern” has 
not for a long time been so plainly declared by a Frene 
Minister as it was in the statement of policy which was rea 
in both Chambers last week. 


h 
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It has not, indeed, been denie 
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in word; sometimes, even, it has been carried out in act. 


But in each instance it has been treated as an exception to 
the general practice of the Cabinet, to be quickly followed 
either by an amnesty to those who have suffered 
from disregarding it, or by negotiations designed to 
regain the favour which the Government has been 
compelled by circumstances to forfeit. M. Briand’s latest 
utterance shows no traces of this curious timidity. He 
does not intend to be the plaything of sectional interests 
and political groups. He evidently hopes that the central 
mass of his countrymen have sufficient faith in him to 
make it safe to appeal to them on behalf of a policy whieh 
aims at something higher than a momentary triumph, and 
thinks more of France than of its supporters in a particular 
division. He asks for the steady sympathy, not of a bloc 
but of the Republican Party as a whole. That appeal has 
been made on other occasions, but the subsequent action of 
those who have made it has usually shown that by the Repub- 
lican Party they meant the very sectional interests and 
political groups from which M. Briand desires to bg 
emancipated. He has yet, indeed, to convert his promises 
into performance. He has yet to make it plain that in 
crediting the nation with a genuine desire for political tran. 
quiility and sober legislation he has rightly interpreted its 
mind. But it is much that a sensible and long-sighted 
opportunist—and that is a character to which M. Briand 
may justly lay claim—should take this view of his 
countrymen’s wishes. He may fail in carrying out his 
policy, but it is something—indeed, it is much—that so 
close an observer thinks that the tide has turned, and that 
he has only to let it carry him on to success. 

The first place in M. Briand’s statement was given te 
electoral reform. This is in itself a very favourable 
indication of the drift of public opinion. There is no 
question now of gerrymandering the constituencies in 
order to give one faction in the Republican Party 
the exclusive control of its policy. The ery that the 
Republic is in danger has often been foilowed only by 
some change in the political machine designed to keep the 
direction of it in particular hands. M. Briand asks for 
electoral reform on quite other grounds. The Republie, 
he declares, is safe. The appreciation of it has “ gradually 
penetrated even those parts of France which were most 
hostile to the new order of things.” Previous Ministers 
would have drawn the moral that the electoral system 
under which this state of affairs has grown up is the best 


that the political philosopher can desire. M. Briand 
arrives at a different conclusion. The Deputies, with 
few exceptions, are sound Republicans. But a man 


may be a sound Republican for reasons which reflect 
little credit on his choice of a party. M. Briand 
declares that the Deputy’s political horizon is too narrow. 
He has learned to think only of his own district, and to 
forget the wider interests of the country. The nation has 
higher claims on him than the commune, and the object of 
a good electoral system is the creation of a Chamber which 
understands this. M. Briand attributes the narrowness of 
French politics to the smallness of the constituencies. 
Each Deputy thinks only of the petty concerns of his own 
arrondissement. ‘The remedy for this evil is a proper 
enlargement of the area which he represents. From being 
Member for a district he must become Member for a 
department. The scrutia d’arrondissement must give way 
to the scrutin de liste. Unfortunately this substitution 
is not without disagreeable associations. The present 
electoral system was originally set up to secure some 
degree of minority representation. That it has failed to 
do this is obvious; but the cause of the failure does not 
lie in the system itself. Single-Member constituencies 
do in some cases secure, however imperfectly, the 
representation of different wishes and interests. If a 
single constituency returns ten Members, a minority im 
the electorate has a worse prospect of making its 
voice heard than if the same area were broken up into 
ten divisions, each returning one Member. The success 0! 
M. Briand’s reform depends therefore on the extent to 
which it is accompanied by another reform, of which he has 
hitherto been but a lukewarm partisan. No doubt “in 4 
democracy authority must necessarily repose upon the 
principle of majorities.” But in France it has been 
shown again and again how a minority that has once 
obtained the control of the State may govern it m 
complete disregard, not merely of the interests of the 
real majority, but of its very existence. The actual amount 
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of French opinion represented by the Jacobins had very 
little relation to the power they wielded, and this contra- 
diction has tended to reproduce itself ever since in French 
history. It is true that authority must rest upon the 
majority, but it does not follow from the ac mission 
of this as a principle of democracy that the majority 
must be artificially created. The action of a majority 
js necessarily influenced by the proportion it bears 
to the minority. In theory, a Parliamentary majority 
which in a critical division had only one more vote than 
the minority would be able to carry out its own policy in 
entire disregard of the almost equal body of opinion 
arrayed against it. As a matter of fact, we know that 
nothing of the kind would happen The cooler heads in 
the Government would at once recognise the limits of 
their power, and if they were slow to do this they would 
soon be brought to their senses by the defection of their 
wiser or more timid supporters. The reason why minorities 
ought to be represented in Parliament is not that they 
should overrule the majority, but that the majority 
should be enabled to count the cost of recklessly over- 
ruling them. 

According to M. Briand’s description, the Government 
plan is right enough so far as it goes. Its object is to prevent 
really important minorities from being suppressed at General 
Elections. The consideration how far it will have this result 
is a matter upon which foreigners must be slow to form an 
opinion. At all events, they must for this purpose await 
the discussion of the Bill in the Chamber, and the examina- 
tion which it is certain to receive at the hands of our own 


1 


Proportional Representation Society. All that we can do 
at present is to hope that M. Briand’s Bill will have the 
effect he expects from it,—will put an end to outbidding of 
rival candidates at elections, and abolish the local pressure 
applied to the Deputies, especially during the final Session 
of a Parliament. This last evil is pre-eminently visible in 
reference to finance. The real wants of the nation are 
often sacrificed to local demands supported by local 
influence. The Deputies think less of the effect their 
votes will have on the public Exchequer than of the interest 
felt by their constituents in defeating a tax which bears 
hardly on their own pockets. If M. Briand retains office, 
it will be as the author of a clear and straightforward 
Budgetary system under which France will pay her way 
and know that she is doing so. For a country to pay its 
way now means almost everywhere the imposition of an 
Invome-tax. Frenchmen have always shown a curious 
hatred of what is really the fairest of imposts, and 
M. Briand hopes to lessen their dislike of it by the 
exclusion of inquisitorial and vexatious methods of 
enforcing it. According to the Paris correspondent of 
the Times, this means that Frenchmen will not submit to 
such demands as the examination of their business books. 
If M. Briand can discover any way of ensuring that the 
correctness of a man’s estimate of his income for fiscal 
purposes shall need no proof beyond his own statement, 
he will have earned the gratitude of every Finance 
Minister in Europe. 

There is so much in M. Briand’s statement that we can 
make no more than an almost random selection from 
among the many subjects on which he touched. On the 
principle of picking out what has the best lesson for our- 
selves, we will note his admirable prescription for the 
security of international peace. The material power of 
the Republic must be maintained as the surest guarantee 
of its independence and dignity. It has its place in the 
world to safeguard, and it has chosen to do this by the 
conclusion of an Alliance with one Great Power and of 
friendships with others. So far M. Briand’s declaration 
will have the support, no doubt, of the Labour Party 
and their Radical allies in this country. It is when he 
comes to the proper means of keeping Alliances and 
friendships in going order that M. Briand and they 
will part company. The value of an ally or of a friend 
depends, he says, on the amount of help that France can 
offer when the need arises. If she fails in the adequate 
discharge of this obligation, her promised co-operation 
will be worth nothing. Consequently a French Govern- 
ment that does its duty will frankly demand of Frenchmen 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to keep their material 
power intact. The loss and suffering entailed by the 
war of 1870 will not have been wasted if the present 
generation proves to have mastered the lesson they 
conveyed. 





POCKET BOROUGHS. 


DEBATE which took place on Monday night in 

the House of Commons on the Motion that a new 
writ be issued for East Dorset shows conclusively that 
there are still pocket boroughs left in the United Kingdom, 
and that they are not all in the possession of those Tory 
magnates who are held up to public odium by the Gladstone 
League. The evidence produced before the Judges who 
tried the election petition has already been published at 
length, but probably only a few people took the trouble to 
read it. Mr. Markham, therefore, in spite of his defects 
of manner, did a real service, although necessarily an 
unpopular one, in bringing before the House of Commons 
some of the main facts of this case. It will suffice here 
to mention two of his points, neither of which was con- 
tradicted by the Solicitor-General, who made the ordinary 
forensic reply forthe Government. The Wimborne family, 
who are the political owners of East Dorset, have sold a 
good deal of land for allotments. A plot of this land 
was sold in August last to a Mr. Bantlin, before 
Captain Guest became the candidate for the division. 
After Captain Guest had been adopted as candidate 
sales continued, but at a lower price. During the election 
Mr. Bantlin came to Captain Guest and complained 
that he had been overcharged for the land he bought. 
He was referred to the estate agent, and received a 
refund of £8 12s. 6d. The Judges acquitted Captain 
Guest of corruption in this matter, and held that the 
refund was honourably due. We have no wish to challenge 
the Judges’ decision, but we are quite certain that if such an 
incident had occurred in a constituency ruled by Unionists 
instead of by Liberals the Gladstone League would have 
shouted itself hoarse in denunciation of covert bribery. 

Another incident which may also be commended to the 
notice of the Gladstone League was Lady Wimborne’s 
action in sending her estate agent to watch one of the 
polling-stations. Even the Solicitor-General did not 
seriously defend this action, which was frankly denounced 
by Mr. Markham as intimidation. In addition, there was 
the fact upon which the Judges relied in declaring the 
election void,—that the Wimborne family had exceeded 
the expenditure permitted by law. Particulars of the way 
in which money was thrown about were given by Mr. 
Markham, but it is unnecessary to quote them here. The 
main facts are sufficiently striking. East Dorset was for 
many years, under Lady Wimborne’s influence, a Con- 
servative stronghold; but when Lady Wimborne changed 
her politics, the Wimborne family changed with her. 
East Dorset changed too. Mr. Lyell was the first 
Liberal to win the seat at a by-election. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Ivor Guest, and when he was raised 
to the Peerage his brother, Captain Guest, became Liberal 
candidate for East Dorset. Now that Captain Guest has 
been disqualified from again sitting for that division, a 
third brother, Major Guest, is put forward as the Liberal 
candidate. There is no possibility of escape from the broad 
meaning of these facts. By accepting Major Guest as the 
representative of the Liberal Party the controllers of that 
party have proved that they have not the least objection 
to the political influence of territorial magnates, provided 
it is used on the Liberal and not on the Unionist side. 

As a further sample of the difference between Liberal 
theories and Liberal practice with regard to electoral 
purity, we note an extraordinary County Court case at 
Leominster. It appears that a certain Liberal agent 
during or before the last General Election advanced 
numerous sums of money ranging from 2s. 6d. to 20s. to 
various persons. He now sues these persons for repay- 
ment. Their defence is that the money was given to 
them, and one witness stated that there was an express 
understanding that repayment would not be required if the 
Liberal candidate were successful in the election. Ne 
application was made for the return of the money until 
after the election. Here again it is of course possible 
that a full explanation will reveal the absolute innocency 
of these transactions ; but it is certainly unpleasant to find 
a Liberal agent making loans of money from the Liberal 
headquarters shortly before a General Election. Until tha 
Liberals have purged themselves from the discredit which 
must attach to such incidents as these, it would be well 
that they should abstain from boasting so loudly about 
their own superior virtue. 

But the more important lesson to be drawn from such 
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incidents as these, and others which could doubtless be 
found on the Unionist side, is the national loss which is 
involved in the action of the two main political parties, or 
rather party machines. No one who has watched recent 
political developments can believe that the party organisa- 
tions stand for any definite consistent principle. Many 
Liberals, no doubt, are very zealous for certain ideals. 
Many Unionists are equally zealous for truly Unionist 
ideals. But the two party machines are respectively engaged 
in promoting their own narrow partisan interests and 
very little else. That is the real cause of the symptoms of 
corruption in our political life. It is an unpleasant thing 
to say, but the fact has to be faced that the game of politics 
offers big prizes to those who play it successfully. There 
are Ministerial offices, Governor-Generalships, titles and 
honours, and miscellaneous jobs all at the disposal of the 
victorious political partv. Men who want these things 
badly are willing to pay for them, and thus the party 
funds are constantly replenished by subscriptions from 
donors whose names are never disclosed. If this were the 
whole of the party system, of course it would break down. 
A great nation would not long tolerate such a purely 
squalid method of determining to whose hands its vital 
interests should be entrusted. But the party system during 
its two centuries of life has laid hold of the sporting 
instincts of the country, and tens of thousands of men 
who have no personal gain to anticipate from the victory 
of their party will work hard and spend their money freely 
for one or other of these two parties. They are the force 
which keeps the evil side of the party system in existence, 
and leads men to condone in connexion with electoral 
contests actions which they would never think of tolerating 
in commercial or social life. 

Nor is the evil, as some of the Socialists seem inclined 
to pretend, confined to the upper and middle classes of 
society. The Labour Party has not yet been very long in 
existence as a separate political organisation, but already 
it has shown a spirit of intolerance and a willingness to 
intimidate, where intimidation is possible, which neither of 
the old political parties could rival. 

If we are asked what we are to put in the place of party, 
we must reluctantly confess that we have no ready-made 
answer. This, however, will not prevent us from protesting 
against the excesses of the party spirit. Even though party 
is a necessary political instrument, as we are obliged to admit 
that it is, that is no reason why we should not try to keep 
it as clean as we can. Under existing conditions men must 
work with one or other party in the State, and therefore 
with the party which on the whole they think least open 
to objection. They should determine, however, to wear 
their chains as lightly as possible, and never allow them- 
selves to become hacks and serfs,—adscripti glebae whose 
allegiance can be trafficked in. 
when necessary to leave their party rather than consent to 
what they believe to be wrong. If men will only do this and 
eschew the fury of party, the party organisations will lose 
the power of evil they now possess. 

What is really needed is a deeper appreciation of 
national as distinct from party issues. As long as men 
look upon politics as a means of securing personal advance- 
ment, or as a game in which each side must play for its 
own hand, there is not the remotest chance of our being 
able to destroy such evils as those revealed by the East 
Dorset election petition. 








THE VICE OF THE GOOD. 
Ms of the world, to whatever class they may belong, 
LY. distrust all verbal display of religion, and indeed of 
goodness altogether. They consider that a man has a right 
to “maintain his integrity,” as Job said, and no more. Their 
feeling in this matter was never so marked as it is to-day. 
The stereotyped language of religious profession is “taboo” 
in the society of the cultivated, and men who exalt their own 
characters are suspected The exaltation of moral and religious 
reserve is sometimes alluded to in sermons as a regrettable 
sign of the secularity of the modern mood. It is shocking, 
urge certain preachers, that religion should be thus thrust 
out of sight. They forget how often the events of life 
justify the instinct of the ordinary man upon this question, 
and they forget also how often it is justified by the teach- 
ing of Christ. Judging by the Gospels, our Lord dreaded 
tre spiritual disease of hypocrisy far more than any 
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other. He was kind to sinners, but fearfully severe to 
hypocrites. For them He has never a word of excuse. The 
precautions which He exhorted His followers to take acainst 
hypocrisy are drastic, and were probably thought by adverse 
critics then to savour of irreligion. It was the custom in 
Palestine in the time of our Lord for religious people who 
desired to be known as such to say their private prayers in 
public. Is it too much to say that our Lord scoffed at the 
practice? He did not try to reform the custom by urging 
men to pray sincerely at the street corners, and He did not 
point out that many very good people didit. He simply told 
them not to,do it at all. He said that prayer was a matter 
of confidence between the soul and God, and should be 
kept secret. : Religious exposure was dangerous to th 


» 
ni 


health of the soul. Again, He discouraged, to say the 
least, what was then no doubt considered an edifying 
religious manner. This manner differs of course with 
times and circumstances. In our Lord’s day those who 


wished to appear exceptionally devout put on a melancho 
expression and neglected their personal appearance. | 
said what practically came to this: that they would 
do better to and behave like other people. It is 
almost certain that many very good people in that day must 
have deprecated this new teaching very sincerely. “ What a 
bad example is set by this new doctrine,” they may have said. 
“Who is to know if these people ever say their prayers or 
repent their sins at all? This new teacher declares that it 
is immaterial whether men think us religious or not. The 

concerns ourselves and God.” No one nowadays 
thinks it a mark of virtue to be either dirty or sad. New 
Modern Pharisees 
They have other methods 
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round their 
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it 
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wash 


matter 


fashions in badges arise from age to age. 
have no phylacteries to broaden. 
of smug self-advertisement. They dangle 
spiritual necks the key of knowledge which they say opens 
all the secrets of the world and explains its awful calamities, 
calamities which Christ left unexplained—even upon the 
Cross. If their fellow-Christians speak of sorrow or confusion, 
they regard their words as an expression of infidelity. The 
mingled attitude of condemnation and content assumed by 
many of those who make a great profession of religion is 
cheerful but remarkably un-Christ-like. 


But our Lord did not stop at warning men against spiritual 


pride. He warned them against moral pride, also against 
glorying in alms-deeds and thanking God they were better 


than their neighbours. 

in our Lord’s parable. 
him. Detected Pharisaism destroys affection. 
is one reason why our Lord, Who rated lovableness so hi: 
had so little patience with it. But though we must condemn 
the man, it is not easy to justify the condemnation. There 


It is impossible to justify the Pharisee 
The instinet of the world condemns 
Perhaps that 


is only one excuse for a man in the wrong which is 
universally recognised, and that excuse can be m 
for the Pharisee. His conscience was clear. His sa 





faction in his own goodness was as sincere as it was serene. 
Why then does our Lord hold up his character to contempt? 
He was not a hypocrite, but he was almost sure to become 
No man is long willing to contemplate his own goodness 


one. 
alone. He desires that other people should contemplate it 
too. The wine of their homage goes to his head. He wants 


more and more of it, and when he cannot lay honest claim toa 
sufficient treasure of good deeds he will pretend to more than 
he has. The Pharisee was a man with high ideals, but a low 
ambition. He saw and turned from the sordid appearance of 
sin. He saw the loveliness of virtue, and plumed himself on 
its possession chiefly for the kudos it brought. He desired 
moral rank, not moral excellence. Presently he would begin 
to make sacrifices for it, for the desire for such rank is a 
ol m. Probably he would be unconscious of his danger 
even after he became a hypocrite. The present writer heard 
the other day a description as shrewd as it was trenchané 
of a man who had valued his reputation for goodness mors 
than his self-respect. “He is a man,” said the critic,“ who 
does himself injustice; he is a man who would like to do 
right, and if it paid him, he would.” The man in question 
obtained both credit and coin by his double-dealing. 

It is commonly said nowadays that we are in more danger 
of pretending to be bad than good, “The Pharisaism of the 
publican” is the modern danger, we are told. There is, we 
feel sure, more wit than truth in the saying, unless human 
nature has changed since the time of Christ. Those who 
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qnote it underrate the immense attraction of goodness, and the 

re of the human heart to obtain the admiration which it 
cal le forth, Our Lord gives no warning against this silly 
pretence, which belongs, after all, to the follies of youth. If 
He ever said anything which bears on the subject, it was 
He pleaded for indulgence for the disagreeable boy 
Often such boys turn out better than 
Anyhow, they are 


de 


when 
who said, “I go not.” 
one would think, He seems to suggest. 
better than hypocrites! 

Sometimes the elder son in the story of the Prodigal is 
classed with hypocrites and Pharisees. Snceh a classification 
is grossly unfair. The man who in a momentary fit of temper 
grudged his brother a welcome was neither the one nor the 
other. He deceived neither himself nor any one else. He 
knew that he had been for many years in the habit of doing 
his duty, and he felt in a moment of bitterness that his efforts 
bad been unrecognised just because they were unremitting. 
Our Lord admitted in so many words that, although the elder 
son at the moment he was brought before us was playing, as 
every man may do, a sorry part, he was the better man of the 
two. “Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 


thine,” is high praise. 

But it is not on the authority of Christiar nity that the world 
has prt the hypocrite below the sinner who makes no 
pretence. We know instinctively that that * “his own place.” 


h him the salvation 


and all 


cause. Throug 


are all potential 


He is a traitor to the go 
of «ll men is set back. We phoneen 


st amongst us occasionally acts 


tential hypocrites The bes 


I 

both parts, though he may be unable to accuse himself of 
being habitually ‘eith r. Weall know that men may rise on 
“stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things,” but 


The y will be 1 d 
we say to 
5 There 


on their pretended selves they cannot rise. 
to destruction as by a will-o’-the-wisp. Each 


“That was bLypocritically done,” or 


time 
our souls, even, 
Pharisee,” we know that we have offended by 


you played the 
our self-exaltation against some law which decreed before all 
worlds that we should be thereby abased. 





DIAEVAL ARMOUR. 


ur will be seen in the Army 
Monday, but few of the 
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onlookers will be able to appreciate the history and the 
meaning of their coats of mail. The history of mediaeval 
armour and its evolution throughout the Middle Ages is, 
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nevert hel 8s, 
In many ways the battle of Hastings was an epoch-making 
event, and not the least in its relation to eee history. 
There the English infantry battle, and the shield-wall forma- 
tion—likened to a castle for its firmness and impenetrability— 
faced a brilliant Continental cavalry judiciously combined 
wit! 
t 
t 


well worth study. 
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foot soldiery armed with missile weapons; and there 
Enelish failed. Their javelins and few bowmen availed 
little, and acts of indiscipline precipitated their fate. 

It seems certain that chain-mail was in use at the time of 
the Conquest; but there can be little doubt that the armour 
of the time was commonly of leather or quilted linen, in many 
cases reinforced with metal rings and studs. Harness for the 
lees was only rarely used. The hauberk to the knees, the 
conical nasal helmet, and the large kite-shaped shield were the 
es of the Normans; their bow was not the longbow which 
became so famous later. Many of the English carried the great 
round shield, and used the long-handled axe. Watching the 
evolution of armour and arms, we mark the gradual perfection 
iin-mail harness in the thirteenth century. Chausses 
covered the legs; the hauberk, with continuous coif, sleeves, and 
mittens, was worn overagambeson. The plastron de fer and the 
f iron beneath the coif (or the cervellitre, occasionally, 

the only defences not of pure chain in the 


Ol ch 


it) were 


<utly harness. There were, however, the iron helms fre- 
quently, but not invariably, worn over all. It is instructive 
to follow out their evolution. The flat-topped forms began to 
give way, in the latter half of the century, to the round- 


1, and soon were succeeded by the “sugar-loaf” type. 
This « weap apex had an obvious advantage in causing blows 
to glance off from the head. The crossbow was in use by the 
iing of the thirteenth century, but it does not seem to 
have affected at all largely the evolution of armour; the 
ordinary give and take of war found the chain harness in- 
sufficient. But we ask ourselves what were its imperfections; 








and the answer is best afforded by a glance at the additions 
and alterations brought about by the passage of time. Knee- 
cops of cuirbouilli and then of plate are first noted. The 
continuous coif was superseded by the more convenient coif 
de maiiles ; it is possible that this also relieved the head and 
neck from some of the crippling drag to which we fancy the 
continuous coif must have subjected the wearer. Ailettes 
for a time gave additional protection to the neck and shoulders. 
Quilted chaucons of leather or fabric sometimes covered the 
thighs—perhaps lightening the clinging of the mail chausses 
abont the knee—and the knee-cops met bainbergs of plate and 
lames on the feet, the chain chausses being still worn beneath, 


below the knees. Demi-brassarts and elbow-cops of plate were 


strapped over the mail sleeve of the hauberk. Thus, roughly 
speaking, was the knight of the early fourteenth century 
armed. The shield, indeed, is to be treated as armour, for 


when it merely hung by the guige about the knight’s neck, 
it defended the left front of the wearer and was a part of his 
harness. It was certainly a cumbrous equipment, and as 
armour became more perfect the long kite-shaped Norman 
shield was ong tee by the smaller bowed form, and then 
by the flat type; finally, the still smaller beater-shaped four- 
teenth-cent ury shield The round-topped cervellitre 
with permanently attached camail seems to have been the 


arose. 


prototype of the conical bascinet with removable camail 
which was one of the most noticeable features of fourtecenth- 
century equipment. To the latter helmet a movable vizor 


before the middle of the century, 
not always worn uta much later day. In this 
(including perhaps some 
infantry battle) tended 
le utility of 
ars between 


was sometimes fitted even 
though it was 
country 
traditional clinging 
to modify the ve ‘ral superstition of the s 
an armoured cavalry. None the less, in the y: 
the Conquest and the fourteenth century spectacular cavalry 
ts outnumbered those of infantry. The longbow 
end of the thirteenth century 
made it obviously w 
ict as infantry on more tl 
famous occasion. By the latter half of the fourteenth century 
the knight was armed in sollerets, jambs, knee-cops, and 

and had over the aketon the old chain hauberk 
middle of the thigh instead of to the 
knees). “pourpoint ” worn above the hauberk, 
with the short surcoat or jupon over all. But it is certain 
that the coat of splint-work, or of plates couvertes (which 
the “pourpoint” probably was in many cases), preceded 
by some years the use of the breast and back of plate, 
with taces. The breast- and back-plates, with the skirt 
of taces in later instances, were often worn under the 
jupon for perhaps the last three decades of the fourteenth 
century. The gauntlets, brassarts, elbow-cops, and epauliéres 
of plate, with the bascinet and chain camail, completed a war 
harness which was practically of plate. The misericorde had 
now taken its place almost invariably at the right side of the 
belt. Towards the beginning of the fifteenth century many 
of the swords used were longer in the hilt than formerly, and 
heavily bladed in proportion,—were, in fact, hand-and-half 
swords. The shield was now practically out of use in war, and 
the glaive (properly so-called), the axe, and the shortened, five- 
foot spear were among the weapons of the men-at-arms 
fighting on foot. Of obvious imperfections in this armour we 
notice the hanging edge of the camail, beneath which foigning 
weapons might find entrance. In some cases this defect was 
partly remedied by ties or arming-points holding down the 
camail edge. The vif de V'harnois between the breastplate 
and the epauliéres left a vulnerable spot only protected by the 
chain hauberk (or generally, now, by the mailed arming- 
doublet superseding it). 

In the early fifteenth century the jupon ceased to be worn, 
so that the breast- and back-plates and the attached taces 
appeared; the vif de U'harnois was covered by the small plate 
moton. Greatest change of all, the camailed bascinet was 
succeeded by the slightly different form of bascinct with 
gorget of plate; under the gorget the standard of mail was 
worn in addition for a short time. Thus had the harness of 
chain given way to one of complete plate; but the words 
lorica and cuitrass remain to suggest the defences of leather 
which preceded both. That plate was superior to chain is true 
for obvious reasons, as well as for some which are not quite so 
immediately apparent. Upon maila weapon could bite, for 
chain offered no glancing surface; the weight of plate armour 
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was borne by the hips, not wholly by the shoulders as had 
been the case with the chain hauberk. 

During the fifteenth century we have to deal with intricate 
and innumerable details, and a brief survey can only be 
imperfect. The salade with vizor and beavor came into use, 
and articulated breast- and back-plates (placcates) gave more 
freedom of movement for the body. The plate reinforcements 
of the vif de Vharno’s grew into pauldrons (especially large on 
the left side), the elbow-cops were increased in efficiency, and 
generally in size, and the garde de bras was added. This 
does not exhaust the tale of plate additions. Suits of armour 
were fairly common in which a certain amount of individual 
funcy was apparently allowed full play. It seems probable 
that at one time in fighting on foot the left arm, so greatly 
reinforced, was used to guard the head and body from blows 
much as the shield had once been used. In any case, there 
was obvious reason for giving as much freedom as possible 
to the sword-arm, and for concentrating reinforcements on 
the left side, where of course the greatest proportion of blows 
fell. 

The suits of the sixteenth century and the enclosing helmets, 
&e., of that age (despite the ingenuity and fine craftsmanship 
of much of the work) have not quite the same interest for us 
in connexion with the history of actual warfare. The weight 
of armour was telling against it; the time was coming when 
it was to be deemed an encumbrance. The old knightly view 
of war as a glorified tournament was giving way—killed by 
many harsh experiences—before that theory which was ulti- 
mately to supersede even the army of trained mercenaries by 


+. 


a standing body of waged men as efficient as Cromwell’s genius 
could make them. In the seventeenth century the cuirass 
and tassets were full body-armour; but a buff coat or a mere 
gorget of plate amply sufficed for nine-tenths of the men o 
that day. In fact, the “ hand gonne” of the Middle Ages ha¢ 
become a practical weapon at last; cavalry and infantry were 
used in combination and with real appreciation of tactics and 
strategy; the mediaeval period had given place to the modern 
epoch. 

Inasmuch as no man may hope, in a short space, to write 
comprehensively of mediaeval armour, arms, and warfare, it 
seems necessary to add one final remark. Though we can 
state with much exactness the generally well-defined trend of 
evolution in armour (which is the collective result of indi- 
vidual experience and individual choice in the Middle Ages), 
yet the classification is not so simple as it appears. The 
very facts—the individuality of experience and choice— 
necessitate the appearance of exceptions to the general rules, 
and still more presuppose the overlapping of the more strongly 
marked fashions. Recollecting the clearly defined and un- 
mistakable periods into which armour falls, we may best 
express how personal fancy still retained some freedom of 
action, though within certain limits, by a passage which 
Chaucer wrote concerning the end of the fourteenth century 
(a passage equally true, mutatis mutandis, of other ages) :— 

“ Som wol ben arméd in an haubergeoun, 
In a bristplate and in a light gypoun ; 
And somme woln have a pairé platés large; 
And somme woln have a Pruce sheeld or a targe; 
Somme woln ben arméd on hir leggés weel, 
And have an ax, and somme a mace of steel; 
Ther is no newé gyse that it nas old. 
Arméd were they, as I have you told, 
Everych after his opinion.” 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF TREES. 
“\ J HAT we want is the meaning, the character, the 

expression of a tree, as a kind and as an individual,” 
is the text, borrowed from Oliver Wendell Holmes, which 
Mr. Henry Irving takes for a very charming little book, 
“ How to Know the Trees,” just published by Cassell and Co. 
(33. 6d. net). Trees, he explains, “are living creatures; they 
are not cast in moulds like iron palings.” They have each 
their own individuality; they are subject to influences which 
may be hereditary or circumstantial. There is a personal 
aspect to them; they are subject to variations; “no indi- 
vidual tree is true to type, at one and the same time, in every 
particular.” And so in his introduction Mr. Irving expresses 
the hope that, besides enabling his readers to tell the different 
trees apart, his book may lead to “the attainment of a sym- 
pathetic regard for them, through grateful appreciation of 
their gentle companionship and generous service.” 











a e, 

This personal sympathy with individual trees does not, 
perhaps, come to everybody, and certainly not every tree 
can arouse it to the same degree. Probably most people 
feel the personality of flowers much more markedly than 
that of trees, and feel it with some flowers much more 
than with others. The lily has always been a personality; 
so has the violet; but the flower with the strongest indi. 
viduality is the rose. The rose is eternally feminine, 
if any flower is. There are roses which are full-blown 
and matronly, and drooping tea-roses which are pale 
and virginal, and roses of shaded colours and daintily 
arranged petals, like fashionably dressed young ladies, and 
there are roses which are fresh and sweet like children’s 
faces. But the sense of personality is distinct in all of 
them. And so it is with many trees, if not with all, 
Mr. Irving, perhaps, would single out the lime as the most 
willing friend, the easiest to know. He finds it at its best ag 
one of an arched avenue, roofing the long ride to some great 
country home, or shading the path to a little church. “ There 
is about the linden tree,” he writes, “a subtle element of sym- 
pathy that is quickly responsive to what is deepest and highest 
in our human feelings and interests.” He finds a different 
individuality in the beech. The beech is by nature “ extremely 
masterful, a monopolist bred and born, persistently, as it 
were, staking out its claim, and holding its own against all 
comers.” You get that sense of deliberate taking hold 
and determination not to be moved when you look at 
the of a beech-tree, and notice the way it puts 
them out like great prehensile claws, gripping the ground 
all round it. The very opposite to the masterfulness of 
the beech is the gentleness of the birch-tree. The birch 
George Meredith draws the picture 


roots 


has all the shyer graces. 
of it in “The Egoist,” as it “now gives the glimpse and shine 
of the white stem’s line within, now hurries over it, denying 
that it was visible, with a chatter along the sweeping folds, 
while still the white peeps through.” It is Meredith, too, who 
writes of the purity of that other virginal tree, the wild 
cherry in blossom; “ the vestal of the forest,” he calls it. A 
bolder, grander tree is the walnut, with its great en 








limbs; we may admire Mr. Irving's description of the s 
of it,—* dividing into branches rather low down, it throws 
these outward and upward with a superb gesture.” If the 
walnut is superb, the poplars are gay. No trees chatter so 
merrily with their leaves as the poplars; it is almost a laugh, 
even on hot, windless days when hardly another tree moves a 
leaf. The ash has something of that sense of light movement, 
but the ash, perhaps, is at its best in winter, without leaves; 
there is no tree in winter with more of the beauty of naked- 
ness. The oak is the tree of summer; a tree which watches 
every process of the field and wood, and man getting his 
bread by his labour; a tree that knows sweat and sunburnt 
arms, and farmers’ men with bread-and-cheese and beer 
twelve o'clock. But of all English trees none, 
contrived to invest itself with a sense of watching personality 
more certainly than the yew-tree, and no one, filled wit 
that deep sense of knowledge, of conscious witnessing and 
association, has written more finely of the yew than Mr. 
William Watson in “The Father of the Forest,” thi 
noble poem with its sonorous opening :— 





surely, has 
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“Old emperor Yew, fantastic sire, 
Girt with thy guard of dotard kings,— 
What ages hast thou seen retire 
Into the dusk of alien things ? 
What mighty news hath stormed thy shade, 
Of armies perished, realms unmade ? ” 

It is this sense of waiting companionship which helps the 
eye to look at certain trees as if they gave light. A tree 
which has this power of lighting a landscape almost as sun- 
shine can is the beech in autumn, when the red-gold, glisten- 
ing leaves on its boughs take brightness from the air, and 
spread a carpet of light when they fall. The elm in summer 
has the same power; it seems to catch down the sun and keep 
it in domes in its leaves, and when it begins to turn yellow it 
changes in patches, as if the sun sent shafts on it through 
the clouds. Another tree which can light a hill or a forest 
is the birch, whose slender stem has a certain property of 
diffusing its own whiteness through the darkness of the 
wood round it. The birch is a native, and knows her sur- 
roundings ; but the tree which flashes on the landscape oddly 
is the plane. The plane is all very well for town growing; it 
has a habit of undressing itself all the year round, so that it 
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js continually shedding parts of its sooty jacket and showing 
up clean and porous and breathing underneath. Bat the 
plane is a stranger from foreign parts; he is platanus 
orientalis or occidentalis, and he may have come from the 
Lerant or Virginia; anyhow, the yellow splashes on his 
trunk do not suit easily with other English woodland 
trees 

Trees which have their own individual methods of repro- 
duction are interesting. The way of the elm is one of the 
most remarkable, because the elm actually makes hedges, or, 
rather, it fits in with our English methods of bordering our 
trees and roads with hedges, and in a very accommodating 
way helps us with material. The habit of the elm is to send 
out its roots in every direction, and then to push up suckers 
from its spreading roots. When an elm seeds itself or is 
planted in a hedgerow, and becomes established there, it sends 
out its roots and pushes up its suckers on all sides of it, but 
except on two sides the young suckers get killed; they are 
trodden down in the path, or cut up by the plough, or gnawed 
down by grazing animals. But they flourish on each side of 
the clm in the direction in which the hedge runs, and they kill 
out the other trees in the hedge, till at last, possibly, the 
hedge isallelm. Then, if the hedge is not cut, or only partly 
ext, the strongest suckers grow up and become trees them- 
selves, and carry on the process. Other trees, instead of being 
killed down by animals, get helped and planted. Squirrels, 
c 
: 






ing off hazel-nuts and burying them for private con- 
umption later, frequently forget where they have put them, 
aud so plant countless hazels every year. Trees with berries, 
such as hollies, wild roses, elders, and yews, bave their seeds 
swallowed and carried about in different directions by birds, and, 
from the trees’ point of view, there must be good and bad 
seasons as regards the sowing or planting. Last winter, for 
instance, must have been a poor season for holly-planting. 
Birds do not really like holly-berries, and will not eat them 
when they can get other berries, or when the weather is warm 
and open, so that in a mild winter like the last comparatively 
few holly-berries can have been eaten and sown. But the 
tree which occasionally gets itself propagated in the most 
interesting way is the elder. Mr. W. H. Hudson in his 
book, “ Afoot in England,” has a delightful passage giving 
the life-story of some elders he noticed growing on a Wiltshire 





down. There was a small group of them set among some | 
rabbit-burrows, and a local farmer told him how they came 


there. First, the rabbits, finding that the hill had softer chalk 
at that spot, had made burrows. Then some wheatears came 
and nested in and lived about the burrows. The wheatears 
fed on the berries of an elder growing higher up on the 
down, and so brought the seeds to the burrows, where they 
rooted in the soft ground and soon established a flourishing 
thicket. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INSOLENCE OF OFFICE. 
[To tee Eprros or tae “ Spgcraror.”’] 
Sir,—A man has need to live for a while in Ireland in order to 
appreciate fully Hamlet’s arguments in favour of suicide. In 
England the official, even the very highly placed official with 
a knighthood to his credit, acknowledges the tradition that he 
is the public’s servant, and therefore bound to be more or less 
civil to his paymasters, however deeply he may despise them 
in his heart. In Ireland the tradition does not exist. 
Officials believe that they are the masters and owners of the 
public, which is suffered to exist, like a herd of cows, in order 
that the members of the superior race may have milk. There- 
fore in Ireland we come to understand the meaning of the 
words: “the insolence of office and the spurns that patient 
rit of the unworthy takes.” We have lately been treated 
some particularly fine examples of the official outlook upon 
». About three weeks ago Mr. T. W. Russell suggested 
tively toan astonished Board of Agriculture that he was 
» real Viceroy of Ireland, and Mr. T. P. Gill the real Chief 
ecretary. Here Mr. Russell made a mistake, for he came up, 
not against a private gentleman, who would have been helpless, 
but against another official of a very superior kind, and so got 
eharply snubbed ; whereat the public chuckled audibly. But 
Mr. Russell's haughty spirit was in no way broken. 
It happens that he has a particular dislike of the mutual 
credit banks organised on the Raffeison system by the Irish 
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Agricultural Organisation Society. There are a great many 
of these banks now in Ireland, and they are increasing in 
number, They are found to suit the needs of the poorer 
farmers, who are enabled through them to obtain credit of a 
more elastic kind than that which the ordinary joint-stock 
banking companies are able to offer. ‘They are, we may 
suppose, managed in a sound way, for their credit stands 
high,—so high that the managers of the joint-stock bauks are 
quite willing to advance the capital required at a low rate of 
interest, They have, as a matter of fact, advanced upwards 
of £37,000, which the Co-operative banks have so used that 
up to the present they have lent their members £250,009. 
This state of things, for reasons at which one may guess 
profoundly irritates Mr. T. W. Russell, who, as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Department of Agriculture, is paid a moderate 
salary to look after the interests of the Irish farmers. Be'ng 
irritated, he took upon himself to injure the mutual crecit 
banks in the way which first suggested itself. He made 
statements calculated to depreciate their credit. At a 
meeting of the Congested Districts Board he declared that 
his Department had advanced money to some of these banks, 
and had only been able to obtain repayment by taking legal 
proceedings. Mr. Anderson, secretary of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, a voluntarily supported society respon- 
sible for the organisation of these banks, asked Mr. Russell 
to substantiate his statement by giving the names of 
the defaulting banks. Mr. Russell in reply slightly 
modified the figures he had originally given and refused the 
information required. He persisted in his refusal, and the 
correspondence was published. The Irish Times commented 
severely on Mr. Russell's action, and pointed out that, apart 
altogether from the fact that the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society is a body which ought to be treated with respect, 
the general taxpayer had a right to know exactly what Mr. 
Russell and his Department were doing with the money 
entrusted to them, particularly if, as Mr. Russell’s original 
statement suggested, they were losing a good deal of it. To 
the Irish Times Mr. Russell made a statement so absolutely 
amazing as to be almost incredible. It will be weil to repeat 





his exact words. He quotes some resolutions passed a few 
years ago by a Committee of his Department to this effect :— 


|“ The relations which had hitherto existed between the Irish 


Agricultural Organisation Society and the Department should 
accordingly terminate as soon as practicable, and the Depart- 
ment’s officials should no longer serve on the Committee 
of the Society or take any responsibility for its work.” 
Then he goes on :—“The resolutions from which the above 
is an extract, were published in all the papers. They were 
passed unanimously, the entire Agricultural Board assenting, 
and it is rather too bad for the Zrish Times to call upon me to 
co-operate with a body which the same resolutions referred to 
as being in the public mind ‘identified with hostility to a 
political party and to certain trading interests,’ rendering 
co-operation such as had taken place dangerous to the work 
of the Department. I sayit is rather too much to call upon 
me for cordial co-operation two years after these resolutions 
were passed and published.” 

Now Mr. Russell was simply asked to give a straight 
answer to a plain question put to him by the secretary of a 
responsible society of which Sir Horace Plunkett is president. 
He declines to do so, and his reason for declining is apparently 
this: that it is “too much” 
whom he regards as his political opp 
courtesy. This, apart from all attempts to analyse the con- 
struction of Mr. Russeli’s sentences, seems to pass the limits 
permissible, even in Ireland, to “the insolence of office.” 

If Mr. Russell were in Parliament it would no doubt be 
possible to extract the information required from him by 


+ 


to expect him to treat those 
nents with common 


means of questions, though the process would, from Mr. 
Russell's point of view, resemble that of the old-fashioned 
dentist who operated without anaesthetics. But Mr. Russell 
is not in Parliament. When the present Government wished 
to get rid of Sir Horace Plankett, the office of Vice-President 
to the Irish Department of Agriculture was declared to be a 
Parliamentary one, and we were assured that it was necessary 
in the public interest that the holder of the office shoul 1 have 


a seat in the House of Commons. Now that Mr. Russell 







wants to retain his position, this decision about the nature of 
the office appears to be forgotten. Itis impossible to question 


the present Vice-President of the Department in Parliament 
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because he is not there. It is impossible to obtain answers to 
questions out of Parliament because it is “too much” to 
expect him to give any account of his conduct of public affairs 
to people whom he does not like. Can it be after all that his 
Excellency was wrong when he administered his snub the 
other day, and that Mr. Russell is really,as he seems to think, 
the totally irresponsible head of the Government of Ireland ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., GrEorRGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION AND ITS DANGERS. 

[To tue Epiror or tag “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The present situation seems to me highly alarming for 
all those who care for the stability of our institutions and the 
liberty of the individual. Those causes are supposed to be in 
the guardianship of the Unionist Party. But are they so any 
longer? Many of us have doubted for some time whether 
the Unionist policy of social reform as expounded by the 
“forward” section of the Unionist Party differs materially 
from the Radical-Socialism of the present Government. It 
is the same thing with the Constitutional question. I observe 
that well-known organs and spokesmen of the same section of 
the party are urging compromise on the basis that the House 
of Lords should abandon all control over finance. It is 
noticeable that those who are urging this course are the same 
people who last autumn clamoured for the rejection of the 
Budget. Their advice on both occasions seems equally bad. 
The most dangerous attacks on property in the future are 
almost certain to be by way of taxation. Indeed, that is the 
openly avowed policy of both Land-taxers and Socialists. To 
meet such attacks a Second Chamber with no financial powers 
would be almost worthless. 

If this be so, how does it come to pass that any Unionists 
advocate a compromise on these lines? The answer is simple. 
Such men care for nothing in politics except Tariff Reform. 
They are ready to outbid the most extreme Radical, so as to 
capture enough working-class votes to pass their policy. Last 
year they plunged the country into a Constitutional crisis 
because they saw a chance of thus obtaining a Tariff Reform 
majority. This year they are ready to barter away the most 
essential powers of the Second Chamber so as to clear the 
political arena for their fiseal experiments. But, it will be 
said, these men are not the Unionist Party, and Mr. 
Balfour may be trusted not to abandon at their bidding 
the causes and coftvictions to which he has borne a lifelong 
allegiance. I wish I could think so. Let any optimist 
who comforts himself in this way consider Mr. Balfour's 
career during the last six or seven years. Can he find a 
single instance in which he has made any effective resistance 
to the Tariff Reform extremists? Economic opinions, 
political convictions, the closest of personal ties,—all have 
been sacrificed to the supposed necessity of conciliating the 
Protectionist clique. As he has begun, so will he continue. 
Mr. Garvin and Mr. Maxse in the Press, Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Goulding in Parliament, these are the real directors of 
the policy of the party which was once the representative of 
the Conservative opinion of the electorate. How long is this 
to continue ?—I am, Sir, &c., CENTRALIST. 








POLITICAL VIVISECTION. 

{To tax Eprron or tHe “ Specrator,.”’] 
Srr,—Having read your article entitled “Political Vivi- 
section” in last week’s Spectator, and as an old-fashioned 
Tory who regards the Earl of Halsbury as one of the few 
remaining “ pillars of the State,” I would like to express my 
gratitude to you for that most excellent and timely article. 
The paragraph on p. 961 commencing “Let us say again 
that we are not pessimists” is particularly encouraging 
to me, and though, unhappily, I am seldom in complete 
sympathy with many of the opinions expressed in your most 
valuable and influential paper, I certainly was last week, and 
have been delighted with your extracts from Burke, whom I 
regard as having been rightly called “an oracle of God” 
(though not “an old-fashioned Tory”). You, Sir, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, as he stated in his famous speech on the third 
reading of the Corn Importation Bill of 1846, “ have faith 
in the primitive and enduring elements of the English 
character,” and may you continue to publish the finest dicta 








of the old Whig Party to refresh our weary minds in these 
unsettled days. I would like to remind you of one other 
famous, but, I believe, not often quoted, extract from Burke 
—viz., from “ Thoughts on the Present Discontents ”—which 
perhaps you may think appropriate to the present time :— 

“ Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field 
ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle 
reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and 
are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are 
the only inhabitants of the field, though, of course, they are many 
in number, or that, after all, they are other than the little, 
shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and troublesome, insects 
of the hour.” 

Your large extracts from Burke in the last and recent 
numbers of your paper must be my excuse for troubling you 
with another.—I am, Sir, &c., Tory, 





EDUCATIONAL PEACE. 

{To rus Eprron or tax “ Srerctator.”"] 
Srr,—As one who warmly supported Mr. Runciman’s Ednca- 
tion Bill of 1908 (subject to satisfactory filling in of details), 
I entirely agree with your article of June 4th in strongly 
approving the principles which underlie the scheme put 
forward by the Educational Settlement Committee, But, as 
you rightly remark, the settlement, to be sound and lasting, 
must be adopted by Church-people generally, and cannot 
wisely or justly be forced upon the Church of England. 
What prospect is there of its obtaining such general 
approval P 

One’s first reflection is that Mr. Runciman’s Bill was 
rejected in May, 1908, by a large majority of the Representa- 
tive Church Council, as a measure which violated justice and 
religions equality ; and they declared that it was “essential for 
any just measure (1) that it should secure, as far as possible, 
equality of treatment for denominational and undenominational 
teaching, both as regards payment of teachers and liberty of 
teachers to give the teaching, and (2) that the ownership of 
buildings which are held in trust for purposes of education in 
connexion with the Church of England or with any other 
religious body be not alienated from those in whom it is now 
vested.” I fear that this new scheme does little or nothing to 
meet these two requirements, and indeed it is hard to see in 
what respects it differs from the principles of the Bill of 1908, 
though it does develop and clear up some details. Lord 
Halifax inveighed against that Bill because it amounted to 
“the establishment and endowment of undenominationalism”; 
and the present scheme seems to be open to the same charge, 
as it provides for undenominational religions teaching every- 
where, at the cost of the State, while denominational religious 
teaching, even in schools built expressly for the purpose of 
supplying such teaching, has to be paid for from voluntary 
sources. This is an inequality which was keenly felt by 
the opponents of the Bill of 1908, and I see nothing in the 
present scheme to lead them to weaken in their opposition. 
Again, with regard to the second essential, the new scheme 
seems to me to take up substantially the same position as the 
Bill took up. The legal ownership of the school-building is 
not interfered with, but the right to use it for educational 
purposes is to be withdrawn if after a certain interval the 
trustees cannot come to terms with the local authority. It 
was urged by the Dean of Canterbury and others that such 
confiscation is likely to be resented by those who have, 
especially in recent years, incurred great sacrifices in order 
to maintain Church schools, with Churchmen as teachers, for 
giving definite Church education. It must be observed, too, 
that the offer made in 1908 which was the principal sop to 
allure Churchmen who recoiled from the surrender of the 
Church schools in single-school areas, that entry should be 
permitted to teachers of denominational religion into Council 
schools, forms no part of the new scheme. 

I will not attempt to discuss any other sides of the scheme, 
but I would represent to the members of the Settlement 
Committee that they have hardly gone to work in the most 
persuasive way in putting forward their proposals without 
any explanation to show how they differ from those discussed 
in 1908, or how the objections then raised can be met, or why 
they hope that the heavy vote thrown against them by the 
Representative Church Council can now be turned into 
general approval. It is not too late to make good this 
omission, and as one who is most anxious to see a peaceful 
settlement arrived at, I trust they will do it. No settlement 
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will be acceptable to a large body of Churchmen which does 


not satisfy the two “essentials” laid down in the Resolution 
of May, 1908, but as far as appears from this pamphlet, they 
might never have heard of that Resolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 C. A. Extrort. 





THE “STAR'S” BETTING TIPS. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I do not think that J. W. Graham (Spectator, June 11th) 
quite realises that it is really the principles of our Society 
which are at stake. The Society of Friends has no 
written creed. But its members have always striven to live 
a life of the most scrupulous and conscientious rectitude. 
They have always sought to make their “daily walk” a 
communion with their Maker, and have taught that even 
«worldly concerns” should be under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. They have therefore felt the overwhelming duty 
of consistency, and have ever been watchful against actions 
(however insignificant) which could cause a weaker brother to 
offend. It is unthinkable that any of our members in the 
past could have openly made money with hands that were not 
“clean,” or that another member could have come forward 
with an attempt to condone it. One can only lament that it 
seems not to be impossible to-day. Personally J believe the 
families in question are far too honest to attempt to justify 
what in their hearts they know cannot be justified, and far 
too sensitive not to feel shame at the discredit they must 
necessarily bring on our Society. Whether they will allow 
r sense of right to overcome their extremely clever business 
stinct and political bias is a speculation on which we need 
not enter. Let us in all charity hope they may. But should 
they do so, it will be because they have conquered the most 
insidious temptation that can beset strong-feeling, energetic 
men,—the temptation to turn “I want to do right” into 
‘What I want to do ts right.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Otn-FasHIONED FRrenp, 








[To tHe Eprrom or tae “Srectrator.”] 
Sir,—You have generously disavowed any idea which might 
have been drawn from your headlines that the Society of 
Friends are responsible for the conduct of that portion of 
the Press which is under the influence of Messrs. Cadbury 
and Rowntree. There still, however, stands on record your 
suggestion that Quakers should in a corporate capacity 
condemn the practices to which you bave called attention, and 
you epparently regret with “ An Old-Fashioned Friend ” that 
the days of disownment for such actions are probably things of 
the past. Many of us deeply regret the procedure which has 
given rise to your justifiable strictures, and the views of 
members of the Society will no doubt be laid privately before 
those concerned. At the same time, and while I am in no 
way entitled to speak for Quakers as a whole, I believe it will 
be widely felt. that it is no part of the work of a body whose 
functions should be spiritual to act as censor in matters which 
are not primarily breaches of the moral law, and which should 
be, therefore, left to the individual consciences of its members. 
For a society to arrogate to itself such functions would, as I 
trust you will on reflection yourself consider, be capable of 
indefinite expansion and abuse, and in no way tend to real 
progress or health.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Member OF THE Society OF FRIENDS. 

{Our correspondent is right, and we were wrong. On 
reflection we see that we made a suggestion which ought not 
to have been made when we expressed a hope that the Society 
of Friends should take action.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[To raz Eprror or rae “Srecrator.”’} 

Srz,—Will you allow one who is an admirer of the splendid 
social work done by the Cadburys and Rowntrees, and who is 
a Radical Democrat, to say how thoroughly he agrees with 
the letter of “An Old-Fashioned Friend” in your issue of 
June llth? But I would appeal to the good sense of these 
who are so justly blamed (so far as appearances go) to see if 
they cannot withdraw from the very com isis iti 
in which they are placed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANOTHER FRIEND. 
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{To rae Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’] 
Srrx,—I agree with you that no good purpose will be served by 


prolonging this discussion further. And now, Mr. Editor, 


since you have spilt so much black ink, might one ask: Why ! wo 
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this severe attack on Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree, men 
whose character, both public and private, needs no apology P 
Surely it is not they but you who are on the defence. Did you 
but want to attack social evils and wrongdoers, then God be 
with you; but do not become a sixpenny edition of John Bull. 
Again let me ask why this obiter dictum, this unseemly attack 
on philanthropic men? Is it personal? is it sectarian? or is 
it political ? (like your review of a Socialist’s “ Ann Veronica”). 
Or is it merely the editor's point of view? If the last, might 
I suggest that the University bias and prejudice would be 
broadened by reading “ Life of John Wilhelm Rowntree,” or 
“Life of Richard Cadbury”? Then you would find, as 
William Penn said, that “this is the comfort of Friends, that 
though they may be said to die, yet their friendship and 
society are in the best sense ever present because immortal.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. DennoLtm Bras. 
21 Cumberland Road, Acton, W. 


[To tue Eprrorn oF TEE 
Srr,—Tiere is an old Spanish proverb which says that “no 
one pelts a tree unless it has fruit upon it,” and this saying is 
called to mind by the Spectator’s attack on the Cadburys and 
the Rowntrees. The very bitterness of the attack betrays its 
origin. Moral indignation on any question is expressed very 
differently. If a newspaper became suddenly converted to 
morality, it would be extremely easy to find people on its own 
side of politics to accuse of hypocrisy. Personal abuse is the 
last refuge of disappointed and disappointed 
Betting and gambling are undoubtedly blots on 
the character of a nation, but there is a still greater danger to 
The time has 
passed by when we judge of the strength of a nation by the 
size of its army and navy. The test of barbarian times has 
given place to another, and we all turn ‘tively to the 
quality, and the purity, of the Press when we want to decide 
where a nation stands. The possibility of the Press of this 
country passing into the hands ofa “ ring” is a far more serious 
danger to the honour of England than even the betting evil, 
great as that evil undoubtedly is. We have seen how easily a 
few men from behind yenes can engineer a war, and even 
by an outbreak of “I 
us to the brink of one. 
g un to themse Jue $, the Cadburys 
trees have tried to save us by helping to keep alive the 
} 
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“Srecraror."’} 


politicians— 


newspapers, 


our prestige rapidly growing up amongst us. 


instinc 
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slatchford hysteria” 
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From this acute danger at great 
and Rown- 
right 
of free speech and open criticism in this country, which it is the 
aim and object of all “rings” to deny us. The future will 
do full justice and full honour to the moral uplifting and 
progress Great Britain owes to these two great families, but 
when that history is written their grandest record will always 
be that they incurred this misunderstanding and bitter 
’s hor 
only form of patriotism of any permanent value to a 
They can safely hold their peace now. The “glory” is “to 


him that doeth well and suffers for it.”—I am, Sir, &., 


sacrifice, and no 





antagonism in an attempt to save their country 10ur, the 


nation. 





for) 


[Our critics are developing rapidly. Another week and 8 
good many of them will, we have little doubt, have persuaded 
themselves that it is really the Spectator which incites to 
betting. In the last phase they will hold that “ Captain 
Coe” is none other than the editor of the Spectator himself. 
—Ep. Spe ctal r.| 





[To tam Eptron or tas “ Sprectrator.”’] 





Srr,—Yonr generous, even excessive, estimate of the character 
of the Cadbury and Rowntree families relieves the violence 
of the moral situation But in what kind of a 
position does it leave you? Surely never was an editor on 
the horns of a worse dilemma. To say that your opponents 
are canting hypocrites, to repeat that charge with every 


somewhat. 


variety of illustration for many weeks, and yet to say that 
they are on a higher moral plane than yourself, is incredible. 
Cant and hypocrisy are not faults by themselves like, say, 
drunkenness or had temper; they mean that a man carries a 
lie in his soul, that his fair-seeming actions corrupt all 

it he is fundamentally insincere, a liar from the 


ng the best 


ral trans- 


his case am 
fact is that you have imputed n 


mildly criticised, if you 


nd yet you say he is int 


where you ought 
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to have 


gresslo 





wished, a superficial inconsistency, and gently reproved what 
you considered an error of judgment. You explain it by the 
nderful word “self-righteousness.” I do not quite know 
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what that word means in your mind; it is a word commonly 
thrown at people who scruple to do something by people who 
do not so seruple. Doubtless every good man must have a 
certain consciousness of his goodness, or he could not meet 
the blows of life, and we are all subject to an excessive con- 
sciousness of it asa snare; but there is no evidence whatever 
that this snare has been seriously or conspicuously fallen into 
by the families in question. Those who know them, know 
that the very reverse is strikingly the case. And even if it 
were true, an undue mixture of egotism with rectitude does 
not make the ingredients of cant and hypocrisy, Can you 
not put this matter right before closing the correspondence ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Joun W. GRAHAM. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 

P.S.—I did not state, and am far from believing, that the 
consecration of money to religious or philanthropic things 
justifies its immoral use. All I maintain is that the voluntary 
use of his money for charitable purposes by an individual 
should preserve that individual from charges of hypocrisy or 
selfishness, and show that his motives are good. 

[We are determined to end this controversy with our 
present issue. If we make any comment on the letters which 
we publish to-day, we shall be accused of “suppressing” 
letters in reply to such comments. We have said our say, and 
are perfectly content to leave the matter to the judgment of 
our readers. Nothing that has been said in criticism of our 
action causes us to feel the slightest doubt as to the attitude 
we have taken up. Conceivably in the heat of controversy we 
may have used somewhat strong language, but we cannot 
profess to feel any very great regret here. The greater the 
sophistries on one side, the more need for plain speech on the 
other. Weare very grateful for the kind feeling shown by 
s0 many correspondents. The silly attempt to represent our 
action as dictated by party rancour or commercial jealousy has, 
we are glad to say, fallen completely flat—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE “STAR” AT YORK. 
[To tae Epiror or tae “Specrator.””) 

Srr,—* Seeing is believing.” As I went out of the front-door 
a man with a pile of papers dropped a copy of a Star news- 
paper inside the gate. I watched him do it at other houses, 
and I heard it commented upon in two houses where I went 
that day.—I am, Sir, &e., YOrRKIST. 

[We were informed from a source which we are not allowed 
to disclose that it was impossible that the Star could have 
been distributed in York in the way described last week by 
our correspondent “ Yorkist.” We drew the attention of 
“Yorkist” to this information, and received the above letter 
in reply. It is possible, of course, that the distribution may 
have been made by the political opponents of Mr. Rowntree, 
the Member for York. If this should turn out to be the fact, 
it is only another example of the unfortunate position in 
which the members of the Rowntree family have placed them- 
selves. Though such an act may be regarded as a somewhat 
extreme example of party warfare, it cannot be described as 
unfair to show the electors of York that the members of the 
Rowntree family can speak with two voices on moral 
questions.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “DAILY NEWS” AND THE “STAR.” 
(To rus Epiror or tue “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—A few years ago one of the most scandalous advertise- 
ments I have ever seen appeared on the back page of the 
Christian World. Though it was headed “An Appeal to 
Christians,” it was simply a trade advertisement inserted by 
the business department of the Daily News. Let me quote the 
noticein full. The “ Appeal to Christians” read as follows :— 


** * Por years we have prayed fora paper that would put God 
above Gold; priut truth, not travesty; give us politics, not 
vartisanship. I am content to regard the action of the * Daily 

‘ews ’’ as an answer to our prayer. 

‘In it we have a leader that rarely errs; a champion that 
comes to us in the Name of the Lord of Hosts, 

‘ But newspapers, like churches and other good things, must 
be supported, and the “ Daily News "’ deserves yours, and ought 
to have it if you are on the side of right.’—Extract from a 
recent sermon by Rev. GeorGe Savary, Barbican Congregational 
Church, New North-road, London, N, 

Will you in future Read 


THE DAILY NEWS? 
2 PAGES. HALFPENNY. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
It is the Bicgest Halfpenny Morning Paper Published in Great 
Britain. Buy a copy to-day and compare it with any of the 
London morning papers. 
Post free, one week, 6d.; one quarter, 6s. 6d. 


BOUVERIE SIREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.” 





ee 
According to this outrageous advertisement, we are asked to 
regard the Daily News as inspired by Almighty God. The 
organ has appeared “as an answer to prayer,” and is “ed 
champion that comes to us in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts.” And yet the Daily News is a shareholder jy the 
Star !—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Dovaras, 

Hatherop Rectory, Fairford, Glos. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE OXFORD 
UNDERGRADUATES. 
(To tue Epirron or tus “ Srxcrator,”’] 
Sir,—The undergraduates who packed the galleries of the 
Sheldonian listened to the lecture, serious and by no meang 
short, with keen and eager attention all through. People 
who expected cheap chaff, shouts of “ Good old Teddy!” or the 
dangling of childish toys were disappointed, and complained 
that they were too serious. But the mass of the moderp 
Oxford undergraduates, when they get a serious man who 
talks to them about something which has a meaning for their 
own lives, are not inclined to turn it into ridicule to enliven 
their elders. This was seen at Oxford when Mr. Haldane 
addressed them about the Territorial system. It was seen 
again pre-eminently on Tuesday, June 7th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OXONIAN, 


“GERMANY OF THE GERMANS.” 
(To tre Eprror or tre “ Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—The notice of Mr. Berry’s “ Germany of the Germans” 
in the Spectator of May 14th contains a statement which 
needs elucidation. The notice says :— 

“ Not quite half of the recruits are rejected as unfit for service, 
a 0 e6:8 Of those qualified for service, recruits from small villages 
(under two thousand) are 6415 per cent.; from cities of one 
hundred thousand and more the proportion sinks to 6:14 per cent,” 
The latter part of the last sentence will probably be under- 
stood to mean that, of the recruits in large towns, only 
614 per cent. are fit for service. Mr. Berry’s statement is 
that only 6:14 per cent. of the whole number of accepted 
recruits are supplied by towns of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants and more. The proportion of the young men 
legally bound to serve in the Army, who are physically fit for 
service, is considerably smaller in the large towns than in 
small towns and villages,—in 1906 in the country districts of 
East Prussia over 80 per cent. were fit, and in Berlin only 
38 per cent., but it has not fallen to 6:14 per cent. anywhere. 

May I give a word of warning as to the use of such books 
as Mr. Berry’s? As you say, “ Germany of the Germans” is 
interesting throughout; it contains a quite astonishing 
amount of information; but, as is the case with all small 
books on very large subjects, much of the information is 
made most misleading by the lack of the limiting sentences, 
Take, for example, two subjects, religious instruction in 
schools and continuation schools, respecting which we could 
learn, and ought to learn, much from Germany. Mr. Berry 
tells us (p. 99) that 
“the eight years spent by the children in learning texts and 
creeds and Psalms by heart are followed by a further uninteresting 
drilling of the young people for confirmation, during which the 
Bible becomes to them a dull and dreary text-book. ..... So 
soon, therefore, as he reaches an age when he is permitted to 
decide for himself he gives it all up and lapses into indifference.” 
That is true of some, probably of many, schools in Prussia; 
but even in Prussia in some schools religious instruction is 
given in a way which affects the children’s feelings and has a 
strong, good influence on their life; and in some of the non- 
Prussian States, where Professor Rein’s admirable advice is 
taken to heart by the teachers, religious instruction, which 
deeply interests many of the children, is given. On p. 81 
Mr. Berry says :— 

“Compulsory attendance at evening continuation classes is 
imposed on all boys after they have left the elementary schools at 
the age of fourteen, and in Wuerttemberg and Baden on both 
GONOR. oc eee Employers are obliged by law to arrange their 
working hours so as to permit of the boys’ attendance at these 
classes, which are really excellent.” 

Compulsory attendance is certainly not imposed on all boys 
in Germany. In Prussia the towns have the power to make 
attendance at continuation classes compulsory, but many of 
them have failed to use the power. And ali the classes are 
not excellent. Many completely fail to interest most of their 
members, and lead them to abandon all study when they 
reach the age at which compulsion ceases.—I am, Sir, Xe. 
T. C. Horsranh. 
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JOHN STUART MILL AND SOCIALISM. 


[To rue Eprror or tas “ Srecraror.” | 


Sir.—In his interesting introduction to the recently published 
“Letters of John Stuart Mill,” the editor, Mr. Hugh Elliot, 
makes a statement which appears to call for some explanation. 
Mr. Elliot says :— 

«There has been much discussion as to Mill’s attitude towards 
Socialism; but the letters now herewith published make the 
matter perfectly clear. He was not opposed in principle to 
Socialism.” 

The following passage from Mill's “ Autobiography” is then 
quoted by Mr. Elliot :— 

“The social problem of the future we considered to be, how to 
unite the greatest individual liberty of action, with a common 
ownership in the raw material of the globe, and an equal participa- 
tion in the benefits of combined labour.” 

Commenting on this passage, Mr. Elliot continues :-— 

« But he recognised that Socialism demanded from the working 
classes a higher type of character than they possessed at the time. 
Once they had been educated up to that higher level, he 


believed that Socialism would be both practicable and desirable. 

The statement that Mill was not opposed in principle to 
Socialism (subject, as it is, only to the one qualification as to 
the type of character of the working classes) appears likely to 
lead to misunderstanding, unless the sense in which Mill used 
the word “Socialism” is definitely explained. For instance, 
all the best-known schemes of Socialism include the compulsory 
acquisition by the State of the land and the means of pro- 
duction. Needless to say, nothing can be found in “ Principles 
of Political Economy,” nor in “ Liberty,” nor in Mill’s letters 
expressing approval of any such proposals. 

What basis is there, then, for saying that Mill “was not 
opposed in principle to Socialism”? The explanation appears 
to be as follows. By Socialism, in so far as he expressed 
approval of it, Mill always referred to voluntary co-operation, 
profit-sharing, “associations d’ouvriers d’élite,”—voluntary 
“arrangements giving to every one who contributes to the 
work ......a partner’s interest in it, proportionally to 
the value of his contribution.” Had Mr. Elliot continued 
the quotation from the “ Autobiography” a little further in the 
same paragraph, the reader would have had the advantage of 
noting qualifications as under :— 

“ We saw clearly that to render any such social transformation 
either possible or desirable, an equivalent change of character 
must take place both in the uncultivated herd who now comprise 
the labouring masses, and in the immense majority of their 
employers. Both these classes must learn to combine for 
generous, or at-all events for public and social purposes, and not, 
as hitherto, solely for narrowly interested ones...... True 
enough, it is only by slow degrees, and a system of culture pro- 
longed through successive generations, that men in general can be 
brought up to this point...... and we welcomed with the 
greatest pleasure and interest all socialistic experiments by select 
individuals (such as the Co-operative Societies).” 

Bain says, in alluding to the publication of the first draft of 
an essay by Mill on the subject of Socialism :-— 

“The obstacles to the realising of socialistic schemes could not 
be more forcibly expressed. Above all, the great stress that he 
always put upon Individuality would be impossible to reconcile 
with the constructions of Fourier, Owen, Louis Blanc, and the 
American communists.” 

In view of what has been said, an explanation from Mr. 
Elliot as to the meaning he attaches to the word 
“Socialism” would be welcome; and if he could from the 
unpublished letters, or from his extensive acquaintance with 
the subject, in any way more definitely explain the sense in 
which Mill used the word “Socialism,” it would serve to 
dispel the erroneous impression which will probably be con- 
veyed if the matter is left where it is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witton, Norwich. ALFRED W. TILLETT. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF MISSIONARY FUNDS 
AND SOCIETIES. 
(To raz Epiror or tas “Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—I have to thank the writer of the review of my book, 
“ Hospitals and Charities,” in the Spectator of May 7th, which 
has just been brought to my notice. I have further to thank 
him for mentioning a pamphlet and referring to a statement 
in this chapter that he criticises with some reason, which shall 
be recognised in future editions. 

Like everything else, finance is the bedrock upon which 
missions must rest if they are to be successful. They can 
never be so considered until the managers adopt the uniform 
system of accounts, which, thanks largely to the example and 





personal service of our late beloved King, has produced great 
economical results in the administration of the hospitals 
throughout the Empire. 

I am told on authority that in at least one-half of the world 
the flag of Christianity has been raised, and there missionary 
work is being carried on under improved conditions. Such a 
statement as this readily enables a calculation to be made as 
to the ways and means which are necessary to raise this flag 
in every portion of the world which is populated to-day. 
There are roughly a hundred and sixty-three missionary 
societies, the ordinary income of which amounts in round 
figures to £3,200,000, and the ordinary expenditure to some 
£3,450,000. This shows an annual deficiency of £250,000 in 
round figures between ordinary income and ordinary expendi- 
ture. The extraordinary income of these missionary societies, 
including legacies, special donations, building funds, &c., 
amounts, however, to upwards of £300,000, whilst the extra- 
ordinary expenditure is less than £18,000, leaving a net 
surplus of £32,000 after deducting the deficiency above 
mentioned. 

A careful computation of the amount devoted by the mis- 
sionary societies to foreign missionary work shows that, on 
a rough estimate, were the laity to provide £1,750,000 more 
each year, the whole world might be evangelised, providing, 
but providing only, that the co-operation could be secured 
of all missionary societies in support of a scheme which 
should be so planned as to cover the face of the globe. I 
proposed, at a meeting which was held a few years ago to 
consider the missionary problem, that a Conference consisting 
of two representatives of every Christian missionary society 
should be called; that they should go into these figures in 
detail and in bulk; that they should take a map of the world, 
plan it out, and prepare a scheme whereby every part of the 
world could be organised for mission purposes, providing the 
money was forthcoming to do the work. 

As to the money, those who know most about such matters 
are quite aware that of all the claims which are urged upon 
British people, wherever they may reside, the claim of 
missions has the strongest hold, and produces the largest and 
best response. That being so, I make bold te say that if the 
Christian missionary societies would sink their religious 
differences to the extent of meeting together in conference, 
and so show themselves to be in heart and in act true 
followers of Christ, there cannot be any doubt that all the 
money necessary to evangelise the world might readily be 
raised in the space of a very few years. To accomplish this 
splendid result, it is essential that the plan shall be based 
upon business principles, and so drawn as to be wide enough 
and broad enough to satisfy the aspirations and requirements 
of the most intelligent critics who know most about missions, 
There is also the essential that these missionary societies 
shall co-operate together, and that they shall not only take 
care to provide that they will not overlap in their efforts, but 
that all shall recognise the spirit of Christ in this organisation 
of the work for the peoples of the world. So, not only would 
there be adequate organisation and a sufficient number of men 
to make the work efficient everywhere, but every one of those 
men would then belong to a system which would have behind 
it the power of the spirit, free from factions, and depending 
for its life-blood on the recognition of the fact that there 
cannot be any sect in Christ. 

I have been assured by some of those who know most about 
the missionary enterprise of to-day that it is absolutely past 
all belief that such a Conference can be got together, and if it 
ever met, that it could result in the preparation of such a 
scheme and the united efforts of all Christian people in its 
successful working. My answer is,—If this be true, how can 
any preacher or teacher of religion expect the laity to provide 
the money in sufficient quantity to attempt so difficult a task 
when every man of business must realise that under the 
existing system there is a great and unnecessary waste, not 
only of money, but of energy too, for almost everywhere over- 
lapping exists, and is even encouraged by the sects in com- 
petition P—I am, Sir, &c., Henry C. Burpsett. 
The Lodge, Porchester Square, W. 





PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
[To tas Eptror or tas “Srectaror.’’) 
S1r,—Probably some of your readers have already corrected 
a serious error in your article on “Education in India” in 
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your issue of April 2nd. It is estimated in that article that 
there are “some hundred million children in India of an age 
suitable to education.” The real number is about thirty-six 
million boys and girls. Probably your estimate of the cost of 
primary education at 10s. per head is also too high. In 
Bengal at present the figure is Rs. 2 10d. Then in 
education, as in other things, price falls as quantity increases ; 
probably the attendance at the existing primary schools might 
e doubled or trebled without any additional expenditure. It 
would be a saving of the machinery if it were more used. 

You admit that the primary schools could be more cheaply 
built than in England. In most cases they need not be built 
at all. Asa missionary I have at present under my charge 
twenty-seven village schools in which not a penny has ever 
been spent on buildings or furniture. As a rule the school 
meets under a shady tree, where the hygienic conditions are 
ideal; and when the weather is bad some public-spirited 
villager is always willing to provide temporary accommoda- 
tion in his verandah. It is not by any means an uncommon 
thing to find even mission schools housed in the little village 
temples. The children begin by chalking their letters and 
figures on the hard-baked ground, or tracing them by means 
of their fingers in the dust. The difficulty you refer to of 
giving a child a school education, and at the same time leaving 
him free to follow his ancestral calling, is met to some extent 
by night-schools, which assemble after the day’s work is done. 
They cost even less than day-schools, for they are taught by 
men, chiefly teachers, who follow some other occupation by 
day and are willing to supplement their income by teaching a 
night-school. The average cost over all is about ls. per pupil 
per annum.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES M. MacpHalItL, 
Bamdah, vid Jhajha, E.IR., India. 


/2, or 2s. 





STUDY OF THE AFFAIRS OF OUR 

TROPICAL EMPIRE. 
[To tur Epiror or Tur “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with the greatest interest Lord Milner’s 
address on Crown Colonies, delivered on June 7th before the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. The keynote of the speech 
is the urgent need for a close and scientific study of the con- 
ditions prevailing in the various parts of our tropical Empire. 
Lord Milner’s earnest appeal that we should bestir ourselves 
in this matter will receive the most hearty support of all those 
who have had any close personal contact, whether as adminis- 
trators or as mere students, with the problems incident to the 
control and development of tropical dependencies. I fear, 
however, that there is a serious obstacle in the way of any 
effective action being taken in response to Lord Milner’s 
statesmanlike plea,—and this obstacle is the utter indifference 
of the vast majority of the people of the United Kingdom to the 
history, present condition, future prospects, and administrative 
systems of the tropical portions of our Empire. 

Some years ago I formulated a plan for an exhaustive work 

1 “ Comparative Colonization in the Tropics.” The first two 
volumes of this work were published in 1907, prior to which 
time I had already been engaged for more than fifteen years in 
study and travel in the tropics, and had published three 
volumes on the subject of the control and development of 
tropical dependencies, Apart from the highly favourable 
comments on the first two volumes of my large work which 
appeared in the European and American Press, I received a 
pleasing testimony to the general soundness of my under- 
taking in the form of a number of letters from statesmen and 
administrators in every part of the world. My publishers 
sent out about four thousand letters in this country, 
describing very fully the object and scope of my volumes; 
and in each letter was enclosed a reprint of reviews and of 
the opinions of distinguished men of affairs in regard to the 
importance and utility of the work. These letters were 
addressed to every Member of each House of Parliament, to 
every University, learned institution, public school, public 
library, and Chamber of Commerce in the United Kingdom, 
to a large number of great business houses interested in 
tropical commerce, and to some hundreds of gentlemen pro- 
miuently associated with the government of the Empire. 
These four thousand letters elicited two replies,—one from 
he Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, the other from the British 
Museum. 

I hope I may be mistaken in accepting this incident as 
evidence of a general lack of interest in the scientific study 
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of the affairs of our tropical dependencies. In any case ] 
shall be truly thankful, on purely patriotic grounds, if Lorg 
Milner, working with the advantage of the very high prestige 
which he so justly enjoys, turns public attention to our 
tropical Empire, and thus succeeds in a task to which I have 
devoted myself unavailingly for twenty years.—I am, Sir, &,, 
ALLEYNE IRCLAND. 
Royal Societies’ Club, 63 St. James’s Street, S.W- 





HOME SCIENCE. 
[To rae Eptror or tus “Sprcrator,”’) 

Sir,—The older generation of housekeepers see with astonish. 
ment the sudden prominence given to the homely arts. These 
had fallen on evil days; they were expelled to the factory, 
and it seemed as though housekee eping itself would soon have 
to be done wholesale. But women’s peculiar activities are to 
be rescued. Women, having compelled the Universities to 
admit that they have brains, are now further compelling the 
acknowledgment that women’s work can only be well done by 
the best brains quickened by the best teaching. Perhaps it 
isso. In any case the standard will be raised, and nothing 
but good can come of the greater respect in which the ability 
to conduct a houschold will be held. But let us not neglect 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick’s warning. I would go further than 
she does, and confess that housekeeping and its allied activities 
are neither sciences nor arts but crafts. Can a craft be 
learned without some measure of apprenticeship which gives 
the experience and skill to be obtained from practice alone? 
Psychologists are not educationists; the principles of feeding 
a baby can be learned without a course in physiology ; chemists 
will not be cooks, as botanists are not gardeners. We need 
kitchen chemists badly, we need cooks more, and we look to 
the schools of domestic economy to give us both, but not to 
offer us tables of food values when we ask for dinner, nor a 
psychologist for a nurse. Since there was not time at the 
Congress last week, may I here thank those ladies who gave 
us such an admirable exposition of their aims? And may I 
specially thank Miss Oakeley, who reminds us that poetry 
need not be absent from the humble round of the home- 
maker P—I am, Sir, &c., M. L. Eck warp, 

Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester. 

[No doubt cooking is a craft, but those who would develop 
a craft, teach a craft, or even practise it to perfection, will do 
so far more readily if they understand the scientific principles 
which underlie that craft. Is not our correspondent in danger 
of falling into the error of the old-fashioned farmer who 
scouts the notion that Blackacre or Little Bullocks Pound 
will be better cultivated if the cultivator knows the chemistry 
of the soil and understands bacteriology in its relation 
to agriculture? Yet for all Farmer Mangle’s distrust of 
“all they old professors,” the scientific study of farming 
is well worth while. Let Mrs. Eckhard consider the syllabus 
of the King’s College Special Courses in Home Science. 
This includes instruction in applied chemistry, sanitary 
science and hygiene, economics, domestic arts, bacteriology, 
biology, physics, psychology, and ethics. Can it be said 
that these things—no woman is of course expected to 
study them all—are not worth knowing by women who are 
to have the care of a home and of children, or who 
are to teach those who are to be mothers, heads of a home, 
or teachers of the arts and crafts of the home? Yet to these 
subjects belongs of right the designation “ Arts and Sciences.” 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s warning was no doubt useful, but why because 
cooking is a craft refuse to let educated women have a wider 
outlook on the sciences which control that craft? While 
noting Mrs. Sidgwick’s frank and, we believe, useful criticism 
of the name “home science,” let us not forget the approval 
she expressed of the courses at King’s College for Women 
and at Cheltenham.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THUNDER AND LIGHTN'NG. 
(To raz Epiror or ras “ Spgcrator.””] 

Srr,—It would comfort a good many people to have authorl- 
tative assurance that they can watch a thunderstorm from thé 
closed window of a house or carriage without any danger. 
We are told that glass protects,—but a window is not all 
glass. There is nothing so fine in all es am, Sir, 
&e., . 

[We should also like an authoritative eet as to 
whether it is worth while to put lightning-conductors on one’s 
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house. We fear, however, that the want of anything which 
can be called clear and accurate knowledge in regard to 
lightning makes it impossible to answer these questions in a 
satisfactory manner.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

(To tue Epitox or tHe “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Until now it has been impossible for me to write to you 
regarding the review of my book on “The Reformation in 
Scotland ” which appeared in your issue of May 2lst. Your 
reviewer says :—“ Dr. Hay Fleming draws the Roman Church 
in lines of unrelieved blackness, and fills his chapters with 
a hotch-potch of instances of clerical depravity from all 
countries.” That sentence contains three misstatements. 
(1) My picture of the pre-Reformation Church of Scotland 
is a dark one, and is necessarily so, as it is mainly confined to 
the last half-century of that Church, but it is not one of 
> IT have spoken of “the good derived 
in earlier generations from the Church,—the influences which 
had made for peace, civilisation, and culture,” and of “those 
who, keeping their garments clean, were as the salt of life 
amidst surrounding corruption.” Bishop Elphinstone I have 
described as “ the founder of Aberdeen University, a munificent 
patron of learning, and one of the best men who ever exercised 
the episcopal office either in Scotland or out of it.” Of such 
men aS Bishop Reid and Archibald Hay, who flourished 
during the very darkest period of the Church, and who, like 
Elphinstone, died in their old faith, I have spoken very 
highly. But men of that class were then very much less 
in evidence than those who disgraced their profession. In 
dealing with education, many pre-Reformation schools are 
mentioned by me. Even of the books entirely devoted to the 
history of education in Scotland, only one mentions more; 
the others, fewer ; and all lack some of those named by me. 
(2) My “chapters” are not filled with “instances of clerical 
depravity,” only one of the fourteen -being allotted to that 
subject; and the references to it in the other chapters are 
(3) Nor are these instances from “all 
countries,” zlthough several are given from other countries 
to show that Scotland had no monopoly of priestly sin, and 
that the enforced celibacy of the clergy soon bore its 
pernicious fruit. 


“unrelieved blackness.’ 


brief and infrequent. 


In this volume the belief in and punishment of witchcraft 
are very briefly dealt with, because it is my intention to 
discuss them with considerable fullness in another book which 
is partly written; but I have stated that the recorded prosecu- 
tions for witcheraft in Scotland are very much more numerous 
after the Reformation than before it. Your reviewer says 
that “the great and abiding work of the Scottish Reformers 
is not really exalted by painting them as infallible angels of 
light.” So far from painting them as such, I have given a 
candid account of their intolerant measures and proposals for 
suppressing Papistry.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Edinburgh. D. Hay FLEmMIna. 





CARLYLE’S DICTUM ON GENIUS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’| 
Sirn,—Mr. Frederic S. Franklin in your issue of June 11th 
quotes Carlyle as saying that genius is “an infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” What Carlyle did say was: “Genins, 


which means transcendent capacity of taking trouble, first of 


al.” (See “ History of Frederick the Great,” Vol. I., 

Book IV., chap. 3.) The words in italics qualify essentially 

Carlyle’s dictum, as quoted by Mr. Franklin.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
FRANCIS ESPINASSE. 





THE BIBLE. 
[To tHe Epirorn or tue “Srectrator.”’] 
Sir,—Next year will be the three hundredth anniversary of 
the publication of the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
Surely the Church of England, whose lasting honour it is 
to have bequeathed this splendid monument of religion and 
literature to the whole English-speaking race, will not allow 
such an anniversary to pass without some signal commemora- 
tion of an event so far-reaching in its significance.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. H. Buakeney. 

The King’s School, Ely, Cambs. 





OVID AND THE “YELLOW PRESS.” 
(To tue Eprror or tus “ Srecraror,”’] 
S1r,—An article dealing with the custom, which in the United 
States has become so general, of the “ yellow Press” through 
its reporters coming to the assistance of the police, sometimes 
outdistancing, sometimes hindering them in their pursuit of 
a picturesque fugitive from justice, recalls an earlier instance 
of such interference which is classical. Ovid sums it up in 
two lines: Persephone is the sought, Ceres the seeker :— 
“ Forsitan illa dies erroris summa fuisset 
Si non turbassent signa reperta sues.” 
Roughly Englished :— 
Haply too, that very day had seen the end of her wanderings 
If the now found tracks had not been troubled by swine. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Sawers Scort, 
57 Wilmslow Road, Withington, Manchester. 





THE ART OF MISQUOTATION. 
[To tae Epiror or tae “Srectator.’"} 
S1r,—The other day I picked up “Lord Broughton’s Recol- 
lections of a Long Life, edited by Lady Dorchester,” and 
found the whole of the first page exclusively occupied by the 
following— 
“ Es ist eine alte Geschichte 
Doch bleibt es immer treu. 
Heine ”—~ 

which is neither Heine, nor sense, nor good German. Heine of 
course wrote: “ Doch bleibt sie immer neu.” Annoyed by the 
extraordinary prominence given to this travesty, I turned to a 
friend and said in my haste: *“‘ Could the art of misquotation 
go further?” and he replied by reminding me of an old 
story which remains ever new, although whether it was ever 
true or not I am not quite sure. A German sergeant who 
was instructing recruits suddenly asked one of them: “ What 
’ The recruit happening to be a Mathe- 
matical Professor or the like answered learnedly after his 
kind, but was promptly crushed by his instructor with the 
follewing equally learned retort: “ Blau ist alle Theorie.~ 


is the horizon?’ 





Goethe.” Perhaps this is worse. But is it?—I am, Sir, 
key J. D. BR. 
“THE FAIR AND FATAL KING.” 


To THe Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.” } 
Srr,—Pray allow me to assure your correspondent in last 
week’s Spectator, and your readers, that Lionel Johnson's 
poetry is byno means so forgotten or neglected as he imagines, 
and on this point he could easily have informed himself by an 
inquiry of a good bookseller. The poem in question did first 
appear in “The Book of the Rhymers’ Club,” published by 
me in 1892 (not 1893). A curious blunder has crept into the 
fragment quoted; in fourth stanza, fourth line, for “ lions” 
read The poem next appeared in the volume 
“Poems” published by me in 1895 (still in print), and two 
years ago I included it in a popular shilling selection from 
Johnson's two published volumes (“ Vigo Cabinet Series,” 
Vol. XXXIV.) which has had a fairly wide sale. I hope to 
publish a complete collection of Lionel Johnson's poems 
his letters 


“ brows.” 


shortly, to be followed by volumes containing 
and critieal papers.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Vigo Street, W. C. ELkin MATHEWws. 





THE NATIONAL POOR LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
To THe Eprror or tHe “Srectrator.” } 
Sir,—In your issue of May 28th there is a letter from Lord 


George Hamilton calling attention to the work and objects of the 
National Poor Law Reform Association. As one who is deeply in 
sympathy with the objects of the Association, I would like to say 
that unless its promoters will work on the same energetic lines as 
those pursued by the advocates of the Association for the Break-up 
of the Poor Law, they will find that they are too late in the field. 
Why did the National Poor Law Association not realise the oppor- 
tunity to propagate their views so readily seized by their rivals 
the week before last in Edinburgh when the meetings of the General 
Assemblies brought such a concourse of people together? Their 
plausible speeches and arguments easily sway the emotions of 
sentimentalists who are not accustomed to face big financial 
problems. Why is it that the one Association is so much more in 
evidence than the other? Is it a question of the lack of funds, or 
of keenness I am, Sir, &c., C. M. F. 
[We fear there is some truth in our correspondent’s suggestion 
that the supporters of the Minority Report are more active than 
their opponents. We must remember, however, that the advocates 
of the Minority Report have the whole of the Socialist organisa- 
tions in the United Kingdom behind them. This gives them a 
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start which their opponents do not possess. It is clearly a reason 
why those who view with the gravest anxiety the possibility of the 
Minority Report being adopted should do everything they possibly 
can to support the National Poor Law Reform Association. That 
Association is formed on thoroughly sound lines, and all it wants 
is support in money and personal help to enable it to fight the 
battle against pauperisation, a battle which is far more that of 
the poor man than of the rich man.—Eb. Spectator.} 





NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 
[To tux Epiror ov Tue “ Srecrator.”’] 


Srr,—I should be very grateful if you would again find room in 
the Spectator for an appeal en behalf of the Naples Society for 
the Protection of Animals. The work done by our inspectors 
during the last year was as follows: Extra animals were attached 
to 25,020 carts, and the load of 4,230 others was diminished ; 
36,638 persons were made to alight from overloaded vehicles ; 
23,837 sticks and 179 stakes were confiscated, besides nearly 
800 spiked bits and other instruments of torture. There were 
7,000 prosecutions, and 2,080 animals were humanely destroyed 
in the lethal chambers at the Society’s office or by its agents 
at the municipal dogs’ depot. I will not trespass upon your space 
with further details, but will only add that the need of pecuniary 
aid is urgent, as building operations in Naples have increased on 
all sides whilst our funds have fallen off lamentably of late. This 
has caused a great increase in the sufferings of the animals. 
Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received and 
promptly acknowledged by Miss P. H. Johnston (honorary secre- 
tary), The Beeches, Carlisle; or by Mr. C. Calvello (director), 
2 Via Vittoria, Naples; or by myself at 7 Chiatamone, Naples. 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. L. M. (Princess) Metz Barzsz 
(née Mackworth Praed), 
President N.8.P.A. 








{Mr. Norman has sent us what he calls proofs of his state- 
ment that we habitually suppress letters which contain 
inconvenient truths. Unfortunately the letter is far too 
long to print, and also far too libellous. If the libels had been 
directed against ourselves this would not have mattered, but 
we must be excused from giving grounds for action to about 
twenty people. They might, no doubt, bring their actions 
against Mr. Norman alone, but, on the other hand, they 
might prefer the Spectator. Mr. Norman begins by saying 
that we suppressed letters about the Denshawai case. We do 
not remember the exact circumstances, but if Mr. Norman 
adopted his usual style in regard to Lord Cromer and the 
other British officials concerned, we can well believe that we 
refused to print his letters. He next alleges that we suppressed 
letters in regard to the late General Butler,—a suppression 
apparently engineered in the interests of Lord Milner. 
Those who remember our attitude towards Mr. Rhodes and 
his policy in South Africa will be much amused by these 
suggestions. The third letter we suppressed exposed, we 
are told, the actions of certain commercial companies. 
Mr. Norman’s summary of this letter shows that it 
must have bristled with libels,—many of them, euriously 
enough, libels on Liberal Peers and M.P.’s. Here is 
indeed a surprise. We were under the impression that the 
strongest part of the case against the Spectator was its 
alleged attempt to make party capital, and to strike at the 
Liberals by defaming Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree. Yet 
we are now represented as “suppressing” libels on earnest 
and wealthy Liberals. It is rather puzzling, but possibly 
there is some suggestion of double-dyed Machiavellism 
which we have not caught. We are sorry to deprive 
those readers who are connoisseurs of vituperation of Mr. 
Norman’s second letter, but libels on third parties cannot 
be lightly entertained. Seriously, we wish Mr. Norman 
would conceive it possible that he may be mistaken, and 
would give up his bogy theory about the Spectator. In 
spite of his peculiarly bad manners, we do not doubt 
his honesty and his rectitude of intention, and it is of 
course possible that he may have really got on the tracks 
of some financial illdoing. If so, we wish him well in his 
crusade, even though we cannot take up the task of investi- 
gating the cases in question. Nothing, however, but dis- 
appointment and chagrin can ever come of the violence of 
language and the imputing of dishonourable motives in which 
he indulges. They would spoil any case however good per se. 
We must remember so to be knight-errants as not to forget 
we are gentlemen.—Eb. Spectator. | 


NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 











° . rs 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters tg 


the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


OXFORD FROM EXILE. 

THE merry winds are shouting 
An ancient glee of spring, 

And sunlit falls the challenge 
Come out—come out, and sing; 

When lo! there comes a rumour, 
A whispering to me 

Of the grey town, the fey town, 
The town where I would be. 





I see the river Silence, 
I see the crumbling walls, 
I hear the mellow laughter 
And a clear voice that calls; 
O tears that rise unbidden, 
Ye shall not blur for me 
The old town, the cold town, 
The town I cannot see. 


The memories of comrades, 
Of battles lost or won, 

Light, light they sway the balance 
Against a gleam of sun: 

But ah! my heart is yearning 
And going far from me 

To the grey town, the fey town, 
The town where I would be. 


H. F. B. Brert-Smirn. 


BOOKS. 


—+>- 


THE MANTLE OF THE EAST* 

THERE is a prejudice against the sentimental traveller, not so 
much because of the sentiment, but because he is, as a rule, 
too little of a traveller. He permits a cultivated sensibility to 
do duty for hard-won knowledge. This is especially true as 
regards the East, where the obvious contrasts with the West 
provide a ready-made material for the dilettante observer. 
So we have books, like “ Pierre Loti’s” on India, which have 
no value save as a revelation of the temperament of the 
writer, and not very much as that. The essential thing is the 
seeing eye and the understanding heart; the records of travel 
must be subjected to the shaping mind before they become 
good literature, er even good science. We want to know the 
truth about a place, and that truth is not to be tound in charts 
and gazetteers. The late G. W. Steevens’s little book, In India, 
is almost uncanny in its penetrating observation, but Mr. 
Steevens was not in the country a tithe of the time which 
others have occupied in compiling forgotten and unreadable 
works. All good travellers, then, follow up to a point the 
same track; they seek to give a record of carefully realised 
impressions. The sentimental traveller goes further, and tries 
to analyse and reproduce the intangible aura of the land. It 
is a hard task, but it is legitimate, for there is a truth of 
feeling as well as of fact. There is more of the spirit of the 
Cevennes in Travels with a Donkey, and of the Near East in 
Eéthen, than in a dozen volumes of more elaborate travels. 
They tell us not about the climate and products of a place, 
but about something more vital,—its effects on the human 
soul, 

Mr. Edmund Candler is already known as a bold traveller 
and an excellent writer. His A Vagabond in Asia took us 
into odd corners, and revealed a man with the true spirit of 
the pathfinder. His Unveiling of Lhasa was in many ways 
the best thing written on the Tibet Campaign. In his new 
book he gives us more of his carnets de voyage, and robustly 
proclaims that he has written to amuse himself, to provide 
himself with aids to memory. He is as pleased with his 
jottings 
“as with a pair of old shooting-boots, the nails of which, 
hammered in by some sturdy peasant of the Oberland whose door 








* The Mantle of the East. By Edmund Candler. London: W. Blackwoodand 
Sons, [6s.] 
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ns into meadows lush with globe-flower and campanula, have 
ope away in the wildernesses of the back of beyond, the 


a yorn é 
petepa purple with the indurated mud of mangrove swamps, the 
toes cracked with the attrition of the desert sand, the gaping 


seams and sutures shot with Himalayan mica, and the uppers 
charactered over from sole to ankle with the sharp camel-thorn 
and the gorse of Devonshire moors,” 

Chapters written in this spirit cannot be dull, and Mr. Candler 
never writes a flaccid sentence. He is tremendously in 
earnest, consumed with the gusto of wandering; and, more- 
over, he has the self-consciousness of the cultivated man, and 
can discern the meaning of his bonds. The origin of travel, 
he says, is dreams :—~ 

“Qne is restless and toys with maps, one dreams dreams, takes 
some practical step, andiscommitted. Some men are content to let 
their visions pass into the air like wreaths of smoke. Others, the 
fanatics of travel, are lured by them impulsively; they tread 
buoyantly these airy citadels. But to take a step to meet them is 
to aceept their challenge; after that there is no turning back.” 
There is no turning back for Mr. Candler, for he journeys for 
the road's sake and not for the goal’s. He is not looking for 
anything “lost behind the ranges,” and therefore there is no 
limit to his quest. He always seems to be saying: “This 
strikes me, and that; I think such-and-such, and I feel such- 
and-such; but I have no final word to say, for I will be back 
again and tell you more.” The spirit of his book has some- 
thing of the East’s own indefiniteness. He journeys “for to 
admire and for to see,” not to discover. 

The best chapters are those which deal with India. He 
sees things in another way than the ordinary traveller. 
Benares and Amritsar have a kind of allegorical signifi- 
cance; they are the embodied histories, the expressed souls 
of races. The chapter on Benares—Kashi, the holy city of 
the Hindus—is not only extraordinarily vivid, but contains 
many just and acute reflections. The city is the type of the 
passivity and assimilative power of India. We build iron 
bridges and railways to make the pilgrimage of the faithful 
easier; but the pilgrims spare no interest for these miracles 
of ours. Their eyes are still fixed on the ancient rites and 
cleansings. The paper on Amritsar is a delightful study of 
the Sikh character and origins,—a subject on which most 
English readers are uncomfortably hazy, and will be grateful 
to Mr. Candler for his instruction. Very good too is “In 
Rajputana.” Here he tells the amazing romance of the Chitore 
fortress, and gives us a pleasant picture of the Mayo College 
at Ajmere, where young Rajput nobles are taught to combine 
their chivalrous traditions with Western culture. “ Mount 
Abu” is the story of the author’s quest for the secret of 
Eastern spirituality among the Jain temples. It is a chapter 
which may be commended to all students of East and West, 
for there is much truth in his defence of his own people. 
What we think is spirituality in the East is too often a 
devitalised pessimism, an un-divine discontent. The Eastern 
scribe would escape the meshes of matter. Mr. Candler 
replies :— 

“Your struggle to escape seems to us the neglect of a trust. 
What you call ‘concentration’ we call ‘abstraction.’ Also we 
have a suspicion that you appear more spiritual than we because 
you have fewer illusions, because you don’t care so much, and that 
pas more than your religion has become part of your 

ives, 

The other Indian chapters, “The Sundarbans,” “In Roni 
Bir,” and “ Wild-Fowl and Parlakimedi,” deal mainly with 
sport, a matter on which Mr. Candler writes with an enthu- 
siasm rare in a critic so subtle and introspective. He is as 
keen about adding some new varieties of duck to his bag as 
about the Hindu view of the Infinite. He finds that the 
Indian native, perhaps because of the hardness of the earth 
he knows, shows little brotherhood with natural things except 
in suffering :— 

_ “I do not think the Englishman would feel so drawn to the 
jungle if he had not his tendrils in the earth elsewhere, Half his 
joy in it is translated reminiscence, as when he catches the ghost 
of the scent of hay or the wet smell of the earth after rain, and a 
sense is touched in him which broadens into a sympathy with all 
animate nature. It is a kind of dumb inspiration, half physical 
in its sensitiveness. And it is autochthonous, bred in the bone of 
him, You will not find it among people born where earth is 
unkind.” 

The non-Indian studies include a description of Angkor, 
familiar to readers of A Vagabond in Asia; an account of 
“Another Way Home,”—ie., overland by Baghdad and 
Damascus, a journey on which the author, with his usual luck, 
was captured by Bedouin; and two papers which form the 





complement to some of the earlier chapters, “ London” and 
“In a Garden at Gyantse.” Mr. Candler is always to some 
extent homesick, but the recollection is not quite the reality, 
and he puts into the mouth of a friend some trenchant 
criticisms, not of London only, but of modern civilisation, 
which may be taken as the corrective to “Mount Abu.” “In 
a Garden at Gyantse” is an admirable homily on war, and 
incidentally it gives the other side to the stalwart, practical- 
minded monotheism of the author's creed. He sees how 
idolatry becomes natural, how Nirvana becomes a necessity. 
Take this of the Tibetans :— 


“Climb any mountain of their tableland, sit an hour alone 
beside the grey chorten on the summit: grey clouds curl round 
and recede revealing the titanic work of the gods, in which 
tumbled chaos one is a shrivelled and attenuated atom. Cast off 
inherited instincts and the soul shrivels too and is cowed, a mere 
chattel of the sublime. Strange energies are moving. The grey 
mist is gathering again and spread with unseen hands over the 
mountain, obscuring earth and sky. One peers through the 
curtain; it is impenetrable as the hand that lifted it. One is 
alone, but spiritually encompassed. There are voices in the 
mountain that are unconcerned, eyes in the mist that are un- 
moved by our plight. Insensibly one is oppressed with the sense 
of exclusion, the desire to be absorbed. Hence is the conception 
of Nirvana the protest of man against isolation when he feels 
that no human effort can appease the malice of the unseen.” 





HOW TO SAVE GREEK.* 

Never has the Renaissance been studied so minutely or 
appreciated so widely as during the last fifty years. In 
English alone we have had Pater and Symonds; and since 
their day a crowd of authors has discussed that important 
and fascinating subject. Many readers, no doubt, have had 
their enthusiasm rekindled by Colonel Young's vivid presenta- 
tion of the Medici. Petrarch and Boccaccio, too, the fathers 
of the Renaissance, have been studied and appreciated with 
a growing sense of our obligations tothem. From all these 
scholarly researches one predominant conclusion must be 
borne in upon us; viz., our overwhelming debt to Greece, 
our intellectual dependence on it. Greece saved Western 
Europe, and now we are actually asked how to save Greek ; 
and the necessity for saving it has to be argued seriously, as 
though it were an open question, or even as though Greek 
required a great deal of apology. George III. one day, 
walking about Windsor, looked into the window of a bookshop 
at which he dealt, and there he saw displayed a new pro- 
duction, Apology for the Bible. He read the title, fumed, and 
dashed in, shouting incoherently, after his custom: What! 
what! what! Apologise for the Bible! Never heard of such 
a thing.” Then out he bounced and never entered the shop 
again. 

What the Bible is to some religious people, that Hellenism 
is to the majority of scholars. It is the very Palladium of the 
intellectual life; the shrine and the fortress of civiiisation 
itself. To the men of the fifteenth century an attack on 
Greek would have seemed equally bad and mad, Yet in this 
twentieth century Greek is in very serious danger, not only 
from popular indifference, but through the waning energy iu 
defending it among our seats of learning. This attitude, 
lamentable as it is, is due partly to the want of clear thinking, 
not only among the public, but among our educators; but 
it is due still more to the deplorable and inefficient way in 
which Greek is taught. Nobody except Mr. Carnegie denies 
the value of Greek, says Mr. Snow; yet Greek studies are 
losing their hold. The reason is only too obvious. After 
eight or nine years given to it almost entirely, there is no 
result; not even the result which might be expected, viz., a 
sufficient knowledge of the classics to read them. 

Now Mr. Snow is very much concerned to preserve Greek. 
It cannot be done, he says, by mere inertia, or by negations, 
or by rhetorical affirmations. ‘These may be effective for the 
present, but are suicidal for the future. Greek can only be 
maintained by a more rational method of teaching. 
a method, it can be made useful to the average boy; and the 
boy above the average, the scholar, the classical specialist, 
may attain a more wide and fruitful knowledge :— 


By such 


“To save Greek, abolish Latin Prose,” says Mr. Snow. “ You 
can save Groek if you can find a means of teaching it and Latin 
as well in the time that is now given to Latin alone, and also 
of making the beginning of it valuable even if it is never 
continued,” 

We commend very earnestly all that Mr. Snow urges on 


* How to Save Greek, By T. C. Snow, Oxford: B, H, Blackwell, (2s. net.) 
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pp. 1-6 about the errors in our present teaching of grammar 
and composition, which are chiefly responsible for the present 
waste of time, and the absence of any result. Most admirable 
is what Mr. Snow goes on to say about the value of reading in a 
sensible way, and the proper usage of translations. “ Begin 
with reading texts, and no more grammar then is necessary to 
explain single passages as you come to them, and you will be 
surprised at the amount a class can read inaterm.” “Do not 
be afraid of a good deal of forgetting.” ‘ You must re-read as 
well as read,” but “ do not do too much re-reading.” ‘“ Make 
them read translations abundantly.” “ Make it your aim, in 
fact, to teach them to know the classics as we know the Bible, 
all of it in English, and as much as anybody can manage 
in the original.” A very little known in the original 
quickens the apprehension of the whole. This advice may 
profit many who have left school, taking litttle Greek or 
Latin with them, except as a disgusted and puzzled memory. 
Greek, after all, is indispensable. “On the spiritual and 
intellectual side, half our origins are Greek. In religion, 
philosophy, political thinking, fine art, the formal and con- 
scious side of literature, the mathematical side of science, we 
goon building on Greek foundations.” ‘Greek keeps you 
always in the society of supremely great men.” Greek is also 
“the native language of democracy.” Not less, it contains 
the greatest warnings against the faults and excesses of 
democracy. And Greck must be known by a certain number 
of experts in the original, or the whole standard of the 
intellectual life will be lowered, knowledge will be debased 
and warped, the world will become again the prey of 
charlatans and tyrants, as it was after the decline of the 
Graeco-Roman civilisation. 

In all this we agree cordially with Mr. Snow. We 
sympathise entirely with his methods. We think the higher 
scholars would be improved, and that the average student 
would be helped. We are not in favour of compulsory 
Greek ; but if Mr. Snow’s methods produce the effects 
which he anticipates, we are open to conviction. We have 
no desire to enter into the controversies which have 
raged in Oxford over this thorny subject, and which 
have been roused again by Mr. Snow’s very brilliant and 
suggestive little book. It is for each University to decide 
the practical and financial aspects of the question in its 
own way. But we do agree with Mr. Snow’s view that 
every University need not teach everything, at least not 
everything on the same scale. The older Universities 
have their own traditions: let them work in them, and 
develop them. The new ones have their special needs and 
functions: let them fulfil them. Certainly we hold, with Mr. 
Snow, that University standards must not be lowered, and 
the true function of a University must never be forgotten. 
It exists primarily for the elect, and to keep their standard 
high. “By its nature it is not for the many, but for the 
few.” 

Most usefully does Mr. Snow remind us that literature is 
not an unreal thing, a mere study of words. It is the study 
of persons, and of how to deal with them. “It is a criticism 
of life,” the art of judging and handling life. Admirable, 
again, is what he says about Latin: “the historical basis of 
the modern world,” with its “forward look ” into our problems 
and institutions, with its finer gifts of “ politics, law, rhetoric, 
ingenuity, epigram, allusiveness, cynicism.” All these its 
classics have to give. Through the Vulgate, the hymnal, 
some of the Fathers, the early historians, Latin holds the 
key of the Middle Ages. With all this we agree most cor- 
dially ; and we cannot overpraise the style or the thought of 
Mr. Snow's persuasive and suggestive little essay. 





THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART MILL.* 
Joun Stuart MIL has always seemed to us a strangely 
pathetic figure, and these two volumes confirm the impression. 
In his excellent introduction Mr. Hugh Elliot has briefly 
recited the often-told story of “ the inexorable plan ” on which 
Mill's early education was carried forward. Some notes on 
his private life have been added by Miss Mary Taylor, a 
granddaughter of Mrs. Mill. The letters here published run 
from 1829, when the writer was twenty-two years of age, to 





* The Letters of John Stuart Mill. Edited, with an Introduction, by Hugh 
8. R. Elliot. 
London: Longmans and Co, 


2 vols. 


With a Note on Mill's Private Life by Mary Taylor. 
21s. net.) 
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1873, the year of his death. They reveal to us the familiar 
thoughts of a man, by temperament highly emotional and 
even religious, who, by his early training and philosophy 
was constrained to confront life from a purely intellectual 
point of view. The difficulty of assigning a definite 
meaning to the enigmas of existence is common to us 
all. The best find peace and health of mind in religious 
belief, others seek refuge in the not uncheerful irony of 
philosophic scepticism. Mill's training and temperament 
deprived him of the benefit of any such solutions. He wag 
brought up outside the pale of religious sentiment; anq 
the ps, the overweening insolence, of the Utilitarian 
philosophy withdrew from him the comfort which modern 
science seems to derive from a vivid consciousness of its own 
limitations. We should be the last to belittle the great 
services rendered to humanity by Bentham and his followers, 
The English Utilitarians have taught us that we must rely 
on reason and common-sense for an: improvement in: our 
methods of administration and government, and this know. 
ledge has been a solvent of many baneful superstitions, 
The paradoxes of Bentham: have become accomplished 
facts, and his revolutionary speculations are the truisms 
of to-day. His philosophy was then regarded as a new 
evangel, and its professors were proportionately elated 
by their discovery. They allowed themselves to consider 
a very useful and practical body of doctrine as ay 
all-sufficing theory of life. The younger Mill outgrew 
the tenets but not the temper of his early Utilitarian 
training. The modern philosopher takes a more detached 
view of life. The world will prosper when philosophers are 
kings, and the rule of reason, he will not deny, is perhaps 
more honoured now than it ever was before. Still, his 
experience reminds him that we have to reckon not with 
philosophers but with the psychology of the governing crowd. 
This is only slightly moved by reason, and much more by 
emotion and the subtle suggestion of prejudice or example. 
The Radicalism of Mill’s time was a protest against the 
privileges of oligarchical rule, and Mill took part in it with 
enthusiasm; but he was no demagogue, and as these pages 
refreshingly show, he could on occasion resist with dauntless 
courage the clamour of the mob, the platform, and the Press. 
We live to-day in an age when privilege for the few is at 
an end, and a triumphant democracy is trying its hand 
at construction and at the creation of privileges for 


the many. It is difficult to say what Mill's attitude 
would have been to this new departure. Some of us 
still occupy the position of the old Radicals. We pro- 


foundly distrust the creation of privilege whether it be 
for the few or the many. We look to private initiative and 
not to the State as the source of all successful social con- 
struction, and in the present crisis we hope for reinforcement 
from reason in our resistance to the tumultuous tyranny of a 
faction which usurps the name of democracy. Mill, it appears 
to us, rightly or wrongly, never attained this attitude of 
patient irony. The occasion had not arisen for a definite 
decision. His emotional temperament made him keenly 
optimistic, and he looked for results from correct thinking 
which his age was not destined to see. Bentham himself 
was a cheerful, humorous old pagan; but Mill was ever in 
deadly earnest, and we search these letters in vain for a 
smile or a touch of humour. We seem to detect, both in these 
letters and in the “ Autobiography,” a note of pain, or, to quote 
his favourite poet, “ blank misgivings of a creature moving 
about in worlds not realised.” 

“ John Mill's driving energy,” says Mr. Elliot (in comparing 
his views with those of his father, James Mill, who wrote that 
Socialism “would be the subversion of civilised society”), 
“was derived from his intense desire to ameliorate the lot of 
the working classes ” :— 

“It was this that he had constantly before his mind, rather 
than any general principles ; and this is toa great extent the carse 
of his apparent changeability with regard to various fundamental 
principles. There has been much discussion as to Mill’s attitude 
towards Socialism ; but the letters herewith published make the 
matter perfectly clear. He was not in principle opposed to 
Socialism. As he says in his ‘Autobiography’: ‘The social 
problem of the future we considered to be, how to unite the 
greatest individual liberty of action, with a common ownership in 
the raw material of the globe, and an equal participation of all in 
the benefits of combined labour.’ But he recognised that Socialism 
demanded from the working classes a higher type of character 
than they possessed at the time. So long as their political beliefs 
continued to be actuated by their individual interests, rather tha 
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by the welfare of the State, he held that they were not fitted for 
Socialism. He looked to education as the chief means of raising 
them to take a wider view of politics than their private interests ; 
and once they had been educated up to that higher level, he 
believed that Socialism would be both practicable and desirable. 
In this view he never wavered throughout his life. But his 
opinion differed greatly at different periods of his life as to when 
this desirable consummation would be reached. At one time 
sharing in the extravagant hopes that were widely enter- 
tained as to the result of free education, he appeared to think 
that the goal was but a short distance off. Towards the end 
of his life he formed a less sanguine estimate of the time 
that must elapse before the working classes were ripe for the 
change.” (p. Xxxiii.) 

There is,as Mr. Elliot points out, an elusive ambiguity in 
such reasoning. The discipline which might, as Mill con- 
ceived, fit men for Socialism can only be learned and 
maintained by the continuous experience of the individual as 
to the consequences of his own action. One of the causes 
which retard the education and development of the race in 
desirable social habits is, without doubt, the way in which a 
fairly prosperous society feels impelled to submit itself to the 
domination of the sentimentalist, and out of its superfluity 
provide an endowment for unsocial types of conduct and 
character. Mill wrote, we must remember, on the eve of the 
acceptance of the evolutionary theory. “ He was not so con- 
vinced,” says Mr. Elliot, “‘as his predecessors had been that 
the millennium would attend upon suitable manipulations of 
the political machine he had no conception such as 
we now have of a positive antithesis between the interests of 
the individual and the interests of the race.” In the long run 
the interests of the race may be identical with the interests 
of the individuals who will constitute the race of the future; 
but in the meantime we have need of men of Mill’s high and 
disinterested character to remind us that neither States nor 
individuals can if the rigorous enforcement of 
personal discipline and responsibility is relaxed. There is 
not, we conceive, much doubt to which side in this momentous 
controversy the author of the essay on “ Liberty ” would have | 
given the support of his great authority. 


” 


flourish 


So much we have written on what is after all the most 


FISH AND FISHING.* 
THREE books on fish and fishing that have lately appeared 
deserve to be recommended to our readers’ attention. Mr. 
P. D. Malloch’s Life-History and Habits of the Salmon, Sea- 
Trout, Trout, and other Fresh-water Fish will chiefly attract 
them by the remarkable series of over two hundred photo- 
graphs with which it is illustrated. Mr. Malloch’s position 
as an expert in fishery matters and as manager of the Tay 
Salmon Fisheries Company entitles him to write with 
authority. That portion of the book which deals with the 
Salmonidae is exceedingly interesting. When we get to the 
On 


the salmon, whose habits, breeding, and diseases occupy about 


perch, roach, or minnow the information given is meagre. 


half the volume, a variety of noteworthy facts are set down. 


As every one k) >ws, extensive and careful experiments in 


marking smolts with silver-wire through the dorsal fin 
have been made on the Tay since May, 1905. We 
can only summarise the results by saying that it has 
now been shown that smolts of an ounce or two 
sometimes do not return to the river for nearly 


three years. These fish are then five years old, weigh 
from thirty to forty pounds, and of course have neve 
Mr. Malloch thinks that the proportion of salmon 
It is strange to think 


spawned, 
which spawn more than once is small. 
of a fish coming up a river in prime condition in October, 
remaining there seventeen months, and returning to the sea 
without having fed. Salmon run in winter and spring t 
spawn in the following November, though there may be littl 
appearance of spawn in them. Did they not start so early, 
frosts and floods and low water might often prevent them 
reaching the head-waters in time. An interesting series of 
magnified scales shows how the salmon’s age may be deter- 
mined by the rings, of which sixteen appear to be added for 
each year of life. But others besides Mr. Malloch deserve 
credit for working at this subject. Sor exceptionally 
hideous photographs of fish overgrown with saprolegnia 


he 
illustrate the chapter on diseases, and there is a curious 
series of deformed trout. Mr. Malloch writes clearly and 


succinctly. He quotes facts from his own experience, and 





interesting feature of this book,—viz., the position of Mill as 
a leading exponent of nineteenth-century thought towards 
what seems to be the problem of this century. The book, 
however, is full of striking and deeply interesting pasages, of 
which our space allows us to quote only a few. Very 
characteristic are his warmly affectionate letters to John 
Sterling. From Vol. IL, p. 15, we take a comparison of 
Toryism with The first, says, “ tout 
bonnement a reverence for government in the abstract.” It 


Liberalism. he is 


is therefore 


“the direct antithesis of Liberalism, which is for making every 
man his own guide and sovereign-master, and letting him think 
for himself, and do exactly as he judges best for himself, giving | 
other men leave to persuade him if they can by evidence, but 
forbidding him to give way to authority and still less allowing | 
them to constrain him more than the existence and tolerable 
necessity of every man’s person and property renders indis- 
pensably necessary.” 


moved far since this definition of 
In another letter to Sterling, then on the point 
of death, he writes:—‘*I have never so much wished for | 
another life as I do for the sake of meeting you in it. The 
chief reason for desiring it has ulways seemed to me to be 
that the curtain may not drop altogether on those one loves 
and Mill’s correspondence with Carlyle will 
perhaps strike posterity as being strangely deferential in 
tone. On p. 151 of Vol. I. there is an excellent letter to a 
correspondent who asked him to join a Poor Law Reform 
Association which deserves to be read and noted at the 
present day. In Vol. IL, p. 117, we are given a very complete 
refutation of his own plea for the protection of infant 
industries, but we can only find space for the following :- 
“Tn such a state of opinion as this I should resist, with my 
utmost strength, any protection whatever, because it is far 
easier to withstand these false and pernicious doctrines before 
they have been carried into practice to any serious extent 
than after powerful protected interests have been allowed to 
grow up under their influence.” An abandonment of the 
argument of temporary expediency which leaves nothing to 
be desired! It remains only to be said that Mr. Elliot's 
task of editor has been performed with commendable and 
unobtrusive brevity. 


Things have 
Liberalism. 


was a 


honours.” 








| rivers. 


interest 


The fail to the 


cares something about the 


book cannot 
general reader to 
natural history of the salmon family. 

In Minor Tactics of the Chalk-Stream, by Mr. G. 
we book to be 
attentively studied by every South Country angler. The 
author's articles over the signature “Seaforth and Soforth” 
will be familiar to all readers of the P'veld. Mr. Skues is bold 
enough to fall foul, in the most courteous and convincing 
fashion, of the high priests of the dry-fly cult. His experience 
of the Itchen goes back many years, and his success as an 
angler is undeniable. His book 
lucid treatise on the fine art of catching chalk-stream trout 
that has been published since Mr. Halford’s great work. The 
two writers represent the opposing schools. Mr. Halford is a 
leader of the dry-fly purists. Mr. Skues believes that a sunk 
fly fished, of course, up-stream and offered skilfully to a 
fee ding fish is often most deadly on the cleart st Hampshire 
To do this is, in fact, a 
and more difficult of the fly-fisher’s art than to 
hook trout when they are taking the floating duns, To 
most persons “ wet-fly” means raking the water with large 
sunk flies fished down-stream. We need not say that Mr. 
Skues does not recommend so barbarous and old-fashioned a 
practice as that. His “ wet-fly” is in fact the most artful 
dry-fly allowed to sink as it passes over the trout. Let not 
the fisherman be disturbed by the fact that there are days 
and hours when it has not a chance against the dry-fly; for 
there are days and hours when the dry-fly has not a chance 
against it. Of the truth of much that Mr. Skues advances 
we have long been convinced; and his chapter on “ The Ethics 
of the Wet-fly” is a good defence against the ery of poaching 
that may be raised by the purists. Other chi 
merit to be studied deal with “Subaqueous Happenings in 


is never dogmatic. 
who learn 
E. M. Skues, 


have an excellent fishing which deserves 


is the most instructive and 


with success higele r 


branch 


ipters which 


Nature,” “ Medicine for Bulgers,” and “The Negotiation of 
Tailers.” These are subjects on which the most skilful 

* (1) Lije-History and Habits of the Salmon, Sea-Trout, Trout, and other E esh 
water Fish, By P. D. Malloch. London: A. and C, Black, [10s. 6d. net - 
(2) Minor Tactics of the Chalk-Stream. By G. E. M, Skues (“Seaforth and 
Soforth’’). Same publishers, 3s. Gd, net 3) Ancient Angling Authors, 
By W. J. Turrell, With Illustrations, Loudyu;: Gurney and Jackson, 
is. Od, net.) 
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angler may be profitably instructed. We only hope that the 
teaching will lead to success. It seems to us, if we must 
criticise anything, that Mr. Skues attributes too great powers 
of discriminating shades of colour to the trout. Also that the 
disadvantages of flies dressed on gut instead of eyed hooks 
far outweigh any advantages. To tell the truth, the best-tied 
fly is so very unlike the real insect that it is a mystery how a 
trout can be deceived. It is some years since any didactic 
writer on fishing has published a book that was so well worth 
writing. With this we must end, commending Mr. Skues’s 
book especially to those who feel inclined to disagree with his 
views and despise his teaching. 

All fishermen with any taste for ancient fishing lore will 
read with interest Mr. W. J. Turrell’s little book on Ancient 
Angling Authors. Not only does he give descriptions of the 
classics and extracts from a number of more or less rare 
books, but also some accounts and criticisms of the men 
who wrote them. Mr. Turrell, as he proceeds, is also careful 
to point ont when each improvement in fishing tackle, 
jointed rods, winches, rod-rings, and the like, is first 
described. Silkworm gut, it may be noted, was first men- 
tioned in 1724. The use of it in fishing came from Italy. Mr. 
Turrell’s list really begins, of course, with the Treatyse of 
Dysshynge wyth an Angle, first printed in 1496, but possibly 
written long before by some monkish author. A century 
elapsed before Leonard Mascall’s A Booke of Fishing was 
published in 1590. In 1600 came John Taverner’s rare work, 
which is mainly on pisciculture; then in 1613 a charm- 
ing poem, “ The Secrets of Angling,” long after discovered 
to be by John Dennys. Gervase Markham, an arch- 
plagiarist, began publishing his numerous works in 1614. 
The Art of Angling, by Thomas Barker, some of whose remarks 
were copied with acknowledgment by Walton, appeared in 
1651. This classic writer, about whom so much has been 
published, is somewhat shortly dealt with by Mr. Turrell, 
anxious to pass on to less-known worthies. Then follow 
Franck, the Cromwellian trooper who wrote The Northern 
Memoirs, Venables, Nicholas Cox, Cotton, William Gilbert, 
James Chetham, and Nobbes, “the father of trollers.” The 
eighteenth century produced a plentiful crop, and Mr. Turrell 
ends with Thomas Best, whose Concise T'reatise appeared 
in 1787. The want of originality is strange in these early 
authors, and Mr. Turrell draws attention to a most curious 
series of flagrant piratical thefts, The rarer works have been 
carefully studied in the Bodleian Library, and five title-pages 
are reproduced by photography. The character of anglers 
has altered for the better since this was written in 1726:— 
“For most anglers generally take a pleasure in deluding 
young beginners, and leading them astray, by sending them 
to such places, as are unfrequented by fish, and by telling 
them that such baits are proper, when they know the 
contrary.” 





THE GERMAN INVASION OF ENGLAND.* 


Tae number of articles that have recently been written upon 
the subject of the next great war and the invasion of these 
islands shows how much men’s minds are occupied by this 
topic. This essay—it is hardly a book—is a serious analysis 
of some possibilities. As the writer belongs to neither of the 
nations immediately concerned, we may take his views as 
being fairly impartial and founded on pure reasoning. As he 
is a Staff officer, the presumption is that he writes with some 
professional knowledge of his subject. The work before us 
deals only with the invasion of England by the Germans, 
though its preface also covers another treatise by the same 
author upon the converse problem of a British invasion of 
Germany, which has not yet appeared in English. 

The gist of this writer's views upon the comparative points 
of the two problems of invasion is given in his preface. The 
net result of his reasoning goes to show that, owing to our 
present naval preponderance, it would now be easier for us to 
invade Germany than for Germany to invade us; that a 
British incursion into German territory (on a large scale) 
would have more decisive effects on the course of a conflict 
than any German invasion, which could at present only be of 
the nature of a diversion; that as the respective Fleets 
became more and more equally matched in strength, the more 





* The German Invasion of England. By a French Staff Officer, London: 
David Nutt. 
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dangerous does the possibility of an invasion in force become 
for Great Britain. 

As regards the invasion of this country, ‘he first and natural 
assumption is made that our present naval preponderance 
is for political or strategic reasons temporarily reduced, 
and that this gives the enemy local command of the 
sea and the fleeting opportunity for which she is ready 


waiting. The expedition starts from behind the shelter of 
Heligoland, where ample transport tonnage is available, 
and makes its first object the seizure and organisation 
for defence of some commercial port, such as Hull or New- 
castle. Then the alternative situations produced by a simple 
invasion of some eighty thousand men, or a main invasion 
accompanied by diversions made to dissipate the British 
forces, and by the presence or the absence of the Regular 
Army, are analysed. But in all cases the invading force 
assumed as sufficient is a far smaller one than another foreign 
writer—Colonel Giidke—considers to be necessary for the 
purpose. 

The subject is treated clearly in an interesting and non- 
sensational manner. The distribution of the British fleets is 
not up to date, and no allowance seems to be made for the 
new naval weapon,—the submarine. Otherwise the difficulties 
of the operation discussed are not minimised. As pointing 
out a variety of possible contingencies the work is instructive. 





FRENCH MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 

Miss BetHaM-EpWARDS is always worth reading, because, 
within well-defined limits, her love for France and French 
institutions is both sincere and keenly perceptive. It goes 
without saying, for any impartial person familiar with her 
books, that her prejudices are quite as strong as her affections, 
and that her view of French life, society, and religion is con- 
fined within the grooves of a certain middle-class Repub- 
licanism and a stern Protestantism which is not disposed to 
see any good outside itself,—except indeed in the now 
thinning ranks of the purely scientific. It follows that Miss 
Betham-Edwards, with all her excellent intentions, cannot be 
a comprehensive interpreter between the French and ourselves. 
A very large and representative part of each nation is hardly 
in sympathy with her. 

It is pleasanter, therefore, to avoid political or religious 
controversy, and to confine one’s attention to the more literary 
essays in this new book. Some perhaps, such as the short 
review of the war novels of the brothers Margueritte, were 
scarcely worth reprinting, but others have plenty of originality 
and interest. Among these may specially be mentioned the 
paper on Barbey d’Aurévilly and his publisher Trebutien, 
which might well have been a great deal longer, particularly 
when dealing with the latter. A very striking portrait 
will introduce many readers for the first time to one of the 
best and most charming literary Frenchmen of the nineteenth 
century. Another curious essay on a writer not well known 
in England is that on Jean Reynaud, here called, by German 
inspiration, “a ‘God-intoxicated’ Frenchman.” We have 
also the whole story of Balzac’s correspondence with 
V'Etrangére. But perhaps the most attractive pages are to 
be found early in the book, in the long article, followed by a 
selection of translations, on “French Domestic Poetry.” 
This is really a review of Mr. Bailey’s and Mr. Eccles’s 
recent volumes, which are a delight to every one who cares 
for the subject. But it is full of interest on its own account. 
Many of the translations, from Gustave Nadaud, Paul 
Dérouléde, Jean Richepin, Albert Delpit, and other writers, 
some earlier in date than these, are very pretty, and suggest 
that the translator thoroughly enjoyed her work. 





DR. FAIRBAIRN’S STUDIES.+ 
Dr. FAtRBAIRN divides his volume into two parts. The first 
may be described as a defence of Congregationalism; the 
second is a methodical arrangement of the teaching of Christ, 
of St. Paul, and of St. John. The first is, we must own, much 
less to our liking than the second. We have no belief in the 
“Divine Right of Episcopacy,” but we cannot find present- 
day Congregationalism in the New Testament. What would 





* French Men, Women, and Books: a Series of Nineteenth-Century Studies. B 
Miss Betham-Edwards, With 8 Portraits, London: Chapman and Hal 
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+ Studies in Religion and Theology. By A. M, Fairbairn, D.D, 
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——— 
St. Paul have said of an unlimited right of separation and 
secession? A congregation splits up, it may be on some 
personal question, into two or even more “ causes,” and both 
bave an equal standing ; they are “ congregations,” and being 
that, their title is complete. Would the Apostle have been 
satisfied with this state of things? Perhaps we may find an 
answer in what he writes in the First Epistle to the 


Corinthians. Is it true, again, that “toleration in England 
ig a creation of Independency”? Yes, im one way, 


because minorities are forced to assert principles which 
mu, rities are incapable of seeing. The Roman Catholics 
themselves are teaching us lessons of this kind. But 
a man was nob disposed to be tolerant because he was 
an Independent. When he had his own way, as he did 
when he got to the other side of the Atlantic, he showed 
that he was possessed with the spirit of the age. The second 
part, on the other hand, is an admirable piece of writing. 
After a very instructive definition of the work of criticism, 
and what we may describe as a parenthetic account of 
worship, we come to a chapter entitled “Jesus and the 
Founding of the Church.” The conditions of Jewish society 
at the time are sketched, and we see where the new 
Teacher looked for His disciples, and why. The teaching 
is divided into three “ Periods,”—the first is embodied in the 
Sermon on the Mount; the second contains the substance of 
the Gospels up to the opening of the third period, when, 
shortly before the end, the scene was transferred from Galilee 
We find digressions, always made for some 
clear purpose, from time to time. Such is the vigorous 
protest (pp. 425-28) against the attempts of Labour 
and Capital to command the Church, and the danger 
arising from aestheticism and athleticism. “I despise as 
profane and vulgar the idea that our worship is meant 
to attract men rather than express our awful joy and 
penitential prostration before the throne of God.” These 
occasional references to what we may call present-day politics 
do not make the book less interesting, or, indeed, useful. They 
are a hint to the reader that if his studies of the Gospels are 
to be of practical use they must admit of these rapid 
transitions to the actual. The account of the life and work 
of St. Paul is full of insight and sympathy. Here is a little 
touch. “In the late days of his life, worn out and weary, 
Paul took a great longing to go back to Jerusalem”; and he 
adds with no little pathos: “I know the longing and have 
experienced it, for I have lived much from home.” There, 
indeed, is one of the attractions of the book,—its humanity. 


to Jerusalem. 





A LITERARY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
We have called this a “Literary Autobiography,” for it is 
‘the Story of a Long Life,” to quote the author’s own phrase, 
which has been devoted to literature. Still, the main interest 
is not literary. Virginia Hawes—‘ Marion Harland” is a 
nom de guerre—was born in Richmond, Va., about eighty 
years ago—we do not find any precise date—and her memory 
supplies many interesting details for a picture of the South as 
it was. Her father was one of the guard of honour which 
greeted Lafayette when he visited the city in 1824; this was 
shortly before his marriage. It is quite a touch of the old 
South when we read that the bride’s portion was a furnished 
house, “ten thousand dollars in stocks and bonds, and two 
family servants—a husband and wife.” The father, however, 
was not of the usual Virginian type, for he had a passion 
for knowledge. His own line of life was in commerce, 
and the defaleations of a partner made it unlikely that 
he would be able to quit it. But he was ambitious for his 
children, and hence came a family tragedy. The eldest boy 
was sent when he was but five years of age to have the 
advantages of education in the North. The boy was admirably 
diligent, making “ amends for his backwardness (!) by industry 
and proficiency,” and he died of brain-fever within six months. 
Thirty years afterwards his sister visited the little grave, and 
found on it a tumbler of white flowers, still fresh. Some 
one—she never found out who—had remembered the little 
martyr of knowledge. “ Marion Harland” has educational 
experiences of her own, some of them anything but desirable. 
She was taught by tutors and governesses; and the plan has 
this great disadvantage, that the personality of the teacher 


* Marion Harland’s Autobiography, London: Harper and Brothers. (7s. 6d. 
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is everything, while the school has its restraining traditions, 
In 1853 “ Marion Harland” saw herself for the first time in 
print,—a prize story in the Southern Era, the organ of the 
“Sons of Temperance.” On the strength of this success a 
longer tale, Alone, was written. A Richmond publisher 
handed it to his reader, and the reader was adverse; the 
father, however, published it at his own risk, and it was a 
success. Not long after came marriage to Mr. Terhune, a 
minister, and some five years after this the Civil War. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Terhune, after a five years’ pastorate in Virginia, 
had accepted a charge in the North. He went with his wife 
and family to take up his new duties by “the last train 
through for four years.” The father and the brothers were 
strong partisans of the Confederacy. The pathos of the 
situation is implied rather than described in the chapters 
that follow; perhaps we realise it all the more easily. 





NOVELS. 
SIMON THE JESTER.* 
THE secret of Mr. Locke’s popularity is not hard to explain. 
He commands a gaiety which, though somewhat calculated, is 
welcome at a time when so many clever novelists love to wallow 
in inspissated gloom. He has also urbanity and unction, and, 
without being either a scholarly or distinguished writer, con- 
trives to leaven his style with a faint flavour of literary culture 
which is always flattering to the average reader. But, above 
all, he writes not to edify, but to amuse. He conducts us on 
agreeable little excursions into Alsatia, but it is a mitigated 
Alsatian whose inhabitants are rich in loyalty, charity, 
and generosity ; and for the rest, the claims of fashion and 
elegance are not neglected. Narrated in bald outline, the 
story would seem to verge on tragedy. Simon de Gex, M.P., 
late of Eton, Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Foreign 
Office, a rich, well-born, and accomplished man of thirty- 
seven, secure of the offer of the next vacancy in the Ministry 
is suddenly struck down with mortal disease, and informed by 
his doctors that he has only six months to live. He promptly 
breaks off his engagement to a charming young lady, 
resigns his seat in Parliament, and resolves to devote the brief 
remainder of his days to indulgence in good inclinations, 
good desires, and good actions, in accordance with the 
prescription of his “dear but somewhat sober-sided friend 
Marcus Aurelius.” He lavishes largess on various philan- 
thropic institutions, rescues an old friend from financial ruin 
by a timely loan of £10,000, and, in his own phrase, decides 
Let us say at once that from the 


to play the archangel. 
t is not 


very outset we have no anxiety as to Simon’s future. 
necessary to turn to the last page to be convinced that Simon's 
death-sentence will be indefinitely reprieved. Mr. Locke is not 
in the habit of tugging at our heartstrings, and the opening 
pages are enough to make it clear that the disciple of Marcus 
Aurelius has no intention of construing his creed in a spirit of 
austere altruism. One of his first essays in benevolence is 
that of extricating his private secretary from the toils of 
Madame Lola Brandt, a professional animal-tamer, and so 
successfully does he fulfil his mission that, after a couple of 
visits to this lady’s flat, he himself succumbs to her fascina- 
tions. Lola is one of those contradictious sirens in the 
delineation of whom Mr. Locke revels. She “ had ‘ houp-la’d’ 
her way from Dublin to Yokohama,” and resembled a “lithe 
panther in petticoats.” Her hand seemed “boneless but 
exceedingly powerful”; her voice was “like the purr of a 
great cat”’; her teeth were “so marvellously strong, white, and 
even as to constitute almost a deformity ” ; her eyes were dark 
and golden, and her breath aromatic, although we are 
expressly told that she smoked enormous quantities of 
cigarettes made of the vilest tobacco and sold at six a 
penny. Moreover, Lola’s conversation was de-decorated by 
such phrases as getting “the blind hump” which jarred on 
the fastidious taste of Simon. Indeed, he her 
vulgarities so frankly in his diary that he is hard put to it 
to justify his infatuation. For a while he plays the game 
loyally enough, even to the extent of persuading her to 
return to her husband, a Captain in the Chasseurs d'Afrique, 
deserted her she thought more of her 
‘Sultan’ than of himself. But to effect this 
the truant husband has to be found, and 


admits 


who had because 


learned horse 
reconciliation 
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accordingly Simon sets out on a voyage of discovery which 
carries him as far as Morocco. In the end, however, it is 
not Simon who unearths the recreant Captain, but Lola’s 
devoted friend, M. Anastasius Papadopoulos, a fantastic dwarf 
who exhibits performing cats. Captain Vauvenarde has been 
cashiered from the Army, and now earns his living by keeping 
a gam bling-hell; and the cat-tamer, on learning that Vauvenarde 
had poisoned his wife’s learned horse, stabs him to the heart, 
is tried for murder, and condemned to be confined for life ina 
lunatic asylum. Meantime Simon’s illness has assumed an 
acute form, but a skilful French surgeon, aided by Lola as 
nurse, restores him to perfect health. Lola, released from her 
husband, has, out of devotion to the heroic dwarf, taken on 
his cat show, and while giving an exhibition is terribly mauled 
and disfigured by a savage cat named ‘ Hephaestus.’ But her 
noble qualities of mind are unimpaired by this disaster, and 
Simon, compromised in the eyes of Mayfair by his association 
with her husband's assassin, rewards her devotion by marry- 
ing her out of hand. Socially outlawed, he finds congenial 
occupation in works of active philanthropy in the slums, 
in which the physical strength and animal-taming accom- 
plishments of the ex-domptcuse render her an invaluable 
auxiliary. 

In a rare moment of self-criticism “Simon the Jester” 
describes himself as a sentimental lunatic. True words are 
often spoken in jest, and we certainly cannot better this 
characterisation of the hero of this fantastic romance, in 
which we seem to witness a group of grotesque, but for the 
most part amiable puppets performing their emotional 
contortions with unfailing animation to the accompaniment 
of strains of subdued lusciousness. 





A Sinner in Israel. By Pierre Costello. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—'The author of this book shows a remarkable acquaintance 
with Jewish ceremonial and with the feelings of professing Jews. 
Three-quarters of the volume is occupied with these matters, and 
this part of the story is extremely interesting. When, however, 
the author thinks it necessary to introduce one of the conventional 
mock-Royal romances of South-Eastern Europe which have lately 
been so popular, the book becomes very much less noteworthy. 
Whether any one was ever quite so clever,so beautiful, and so 
detestable as Malka Solvano may be doubted. Strange, too, is the 
attitude of the hero, David Solvano, to the Jewish faith when he 
finds that he is not a Jew by blood. There are many absurdities 
in the book, and the descriptions of magnificent parties and 
receptions are given with an Oriental touch of imagery. Still, 
the novel will be welcome for its insight into the feelings of the 
wonderful race with which it deals, and if the character of the 





hero does not completely hang together, the reader will at least be | 


much interested in his fate. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Perey James Brebner. (Mac- 


millan and Co, 


63.)—The reader who gathers from the prologue | 


and title of this book that the scene is to pass in Virginia at 


the close of the War of Independence will be much mis- 
taken. ‘The first chapter of the story proper transports him to 
France, and before he knows where he is he will find the hero in 
Paris during some of the worst days of the Terror, and engaged in 
all the intrigues and adventures which were inevitable at that time. 
The picture of the company assembled in Dr. Legrand’s lunatic 
asylum is extremely striking, and the account of the way in which 
this cruel and treacherous physician amasses a fortune by protect- 
ing his sane “lunatics” only as long as they can pay his enormous 
fees makes the reader long that the doctor himself should be 
forced “to look out of the little window.” 
written, and in the end, as is more generally the case in novels of 
the Revolution than in the Revolution itself, the hero and heroine 


’ 


escape from France. 
Reapasige Nove.s.—The 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
It is excitingly written, and would be a good 
Welsh Heroine. 


Five Knots. By Fred M. White. 
{ story in which Malays and murders 
are freely mingled. 
to read on a journey.——A 
(Lynwood and Co. 6s.) 


novel 
Saunderson. 


and mining, and, as its title implies, it gives a study of Welsh life 
| surprised when we read about the crowded burial-grounds, the open 


and character. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms,] 


King Edward VII. By Edward Dicey and Others. (Skeffing- 
ton and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—These “ Biographical and Personal 


The book is well | 


By Irene | 
This is a story of strikes | deaths averaged six hundred, or 28°5 per thousand. The death rate 





| 2s. net.) 


a, 
Memoirs” are written with good taste. King Edward’s education, 
his réle as a Constitutional Monarch, his ways as a host and a 
guest—some people might be disturbed by a King going with 
them to their room and seeing that they had a good firo—as a 
sportsman whether on the racecourse or on the moors, are 
described in an agreeable and discreet manner. Mrs, B. S. Woolf 
adds a pleasant chapter about Queen Alexandra.— With this 
may be mentioned The Golden Book of King Edward VII. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1s. net), giving some of the King’s “ 


g wise and 
kindly words.” 





In “The Westminster New Testament” (Andrew Melrose, 23. 
net) we have The Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles, by the Rey. 
James Strachan. By the “Captivity” is meant the group of 
letters written by St. Paul during his imprisonment (Mr. Strachan 
thinks that this lasted from his arrival in Rome down to his 
death). This is arranged as follows:—Colossians, Philemon, 
Ephesians, Philippians. Ephesians is considered to be a circular 
letter. All are regarded as Pauline, though Mr. Strachan does 
not fail to emphasise the difference of tone discernible in them, 
Philippians he puts near the end of the Apostle’s life. The 
Pastoral Epistles are regarded as non-Pauline, though probably 
including some Pauline utterances. (One would be sorry to loss 
that noble confession, “I am now ready to be offered,” &c., in 
2 Tim. iv. 6-8.) But the atmosphere is certainly, as Mr. Strachan 
puts it, “ecclesiastical rather than missionary.” “ Organisation 
takes the place of inspiration. The authority of the Church is 
substituted for the omnipotence of the Spirit. The age of the 
prophet is past, that of the bishop and deacon is come.” The 
book as a whole is altogether worthy of the excellent series to 
which it belongs. 





Foreign Missions. By R. H. Malden, M.A. (Longmans and Co, 
3s. 6d. net.)—This study of the principles and methods of 
missionary work is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject. Mr. Malden pays due honour to the work of men outside 
the Anglican Communion, not Xavier and the Jesuits only 
comes easily enough to most Anglicans—but English Noncon- 
formists (a word might have been given to Schwartz, who did so 
much for India). Sometimes, we think, Mr. Malden’s language is 
a little hazardous. “It may be doubted whether superstition 
may not be the first channel through which the truth is to enter 
the mind” of the savage. Preachers of Christianity have done too 
much in this way. ‘There are regions where Christendom is 
paganism with other names. How does the Sicilian who flings the 
image of his patron saint into the street differ from the Arcadian 
who flogged the statue of Pan? There are some excellent 
suggestions for kindling missionary zeal in the ordinary parish. 


this 


We see with some surprise that among the causes to which the 
lessened spirituality of the German Reformed Church is traced 
back is Luther’s interpretation of “Give us this day our daily 
bread” as referring to “ material temporal benefits only.” “The 
tone of such teaching is bound to tell eventually.” But surely 
Luther was right. The fact is that for a large class of society the 
words are very hard to realise,—how can a millionaire feel them? 
And if they are made metaphorical the difficulty is increased. 





The Lords: their History and Powers. By Adrian Wontner. 
(P. S. King and Son. Is. net.)—Mr. Wontner emphasises the 
difference between legal rights and Constitutional practice, and 
shows how this difference bears on the relation between the two 

If legal rights were to be insisted on the result would be 
The only reasonable thing is to find out what the nation 
wants. Mr. Wontner’s book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of this subject. 


Houses. 


chaos. 





The Town of Reading during the Early Part of the Nineteenth 
Century. By W. M. Childs, M.A. (University College, Reading. 
Professor Childs tells us a very curious story, one which 
the laudator temporis acti would do well to consider. Here is one 
significant fact which stands for a good deal. In 1847 the popula- 
tion of the town was about twenty-one thousand, and the annual 
is now not much more than half that proportion. Nor are we 
sewers, the defective supply of water, &c. The book is full of little 
details. Doubtless Reading was not worse than other towns, and 
somehow it has contrived to grow and prosper as no other town in 
Southern England (apart from watering-places and the localities of 
arsenals) has done. The story of the school is especially interesting. 





A Dream of Charity and Some Impressions of London Life. By 
J.T.Grein. (Eveleigh Nash. 2s. 6d. net.)—The first paper in 
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eE— . . . 
this collection we must leave alone ; it opens out too big a subject. 


We would only remark that if the Greek ideal of a polis limited to 
ten thousand citizens were realised, things would be not a little 
easier to manago than they are. The “impressions” make 
excellent reading. The author tries a day as a“ sandwichman” ; 
he tells us 5 mething about the ways of moneylenders; he sees 
a competition among attends a meeting of 
Anarchists, followed by a ball, for “an Anarchist loves his enjoy- 


hairdressers; he 
ment as well as another”; he relates the experiences of a friend 
who went to a mat rimonial agent; and consults in his own person 
a fortune-teller, and is very much impressed by what he hears,— 

not, would ask, such things better left alone, tu ne 
susesieris, scire nefas, &c.? Altogether, this is a most readable 
little yolume, published, we would say, for the benefit of Lady 
For God’s Poor.” 


« we 
are 


Knill’s Fund “ 


Hampton Court. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co, 2s. 6d, net.) —Mrs, Ady divides her book 


into two parts, which she names “The Past” and “ The Present.” 
The first chapter gives a very vivid picture of the founder, 
Cardinal Wolsey, and the splendour of his establishment,—none 
of his Royal successors quite equalled him in this respect; it was, 
indeed, ego et rex meus. After the great Cardinal comes Henry, 
who took possession of the place in 1529. Thither in 1533 came 
Anne Boleyn, and thither, not quite three years later, Jane 
Seymour, occupying the very rooms which had been prepared for 
All the six wives, indeed, save Katherine only, 
All the Tudors seemed to have liked the 
place ; the Stuarts were less frequent visitors. After the execu- 
tion of Charles the place was dismantled, the splendid furniture 
and many of the pictures being sold by auction. The freehold 
was actually sold, but Cromwell thought better of it and re- 
purchased it. William III. spent much time there; Queen Anne 
preferred Windsor; George IT. returned to it, and certainly makes 
the meanest figure of all its Royal tenants, as he was the last. 
Altogether, “The Past” is an excellent bit of work, and “The 
Present” is all that one could wish by way of a well-informed 
guide. 


her predecessor. 
were inmates at one time. 


The Time of the Singing of Birds (H. Frowde, 8s. 6d. net) is an 
anthology of English poetry specially arranged to illustrate the 
subject. The 
motto comes from Aristophanes; Christina Rossetti furnishes a 
“foreword” in “The Seasons.” The first poems of the “ Spring ” 
section are by John Lyly, King James L, 8. T. Coleridge, W. 
Blake, Sir W. Davenant, T. Nash, C. Kingsley, and J. B. Tabb. 


We have old and new verse in agreeable variety. 


How to Keep Bees for Profit. By D. Everett Lyon, Ph.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.6d. net.)—This text-book comes from the United 
States, a fact which will have to be remembered, though practically 
The kinds 

stance, are, we think, the same, Italians (often called 
Ligurians) and Blacks. One interesting difference will be found in 
the “Sources of Honey.” This catalogue fills about eight pages 
divided into sections, “North and North-East,” “Middle,” and 


“South,” the last | 


much of the counsel will be applicable here. kept on 


this side, for in 


y rather more than equal to the other two. 


ne 


Then there is a supplementary list covering sixteen pages! Light 
shilliz per gallon jar seems to be a fair price, but this has to be 
secured by travelling,—i.e., you go the round of the retail shops 


with a little cage of live bees under your arm. It is not every 


one who would care to do this even for profit. 





We must be content with acknowledging the receipt of The 
Encyclopaedia of the Stable, by Vero Shaw (George Routledge and 
Sons, 5s.) It gives in alphabetical arrangement all that concerns 
the horse in health and sickness, and in every phase of his 
relation to man. 





The Home Training of Children. By Amy B. Barnard. 
(Pilgrim Press. 3s. 64d. net.)—This is a study of child life 
and of the devel pment of body, affections, and mind till maturity 
is reached. The subject is one which we cannot deal with in 
detail, but we feel safe in giving the book a general commenda- 
tion to our readers, 





In “Treherne’s Nature Series” (A. Treherne and Co., 8d. per 
vol.) we have Animals, Wild and Tame, and Minerals, both 
Arranged by W. F. Kirby. The objects are represented by 
illustrations, which seem good, and by a descriptive letterpress. 

Butterflies and Moths, Birds, 
Altogether, a modest little 


Other volumes in the series are: 
Insects, Plants, Fishes, Birds’ Eggs. 
library at a very modest price. 





‘For Publications of the Week see p. 1026.) 





LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ 


STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all tho leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard, 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


THE DISCOMFORTS or OBESITY 


are intensified in hot weather. Relief 
may be obtained by replacing your 
bread and toast with Kalari Biscuits. 
They are palatable. No drastic diet, 
No harmful drugs. Write for sample 
and booklet, “The Toast Fallacy.” 


CALLARD & CO., 90 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


WRITE NOW. 


HAMPTON 


S 


CHAIRS 
and 


EASY 
SETTEES 


For best values obtainable see the special 
display of Easy Chairs now on view at 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 5S. 


LTD., 
Ww. 
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Alexander (J. H.), Model Balloons and Flying Machines (C. Lockwood) net 3/6 
Bary ( me: Bee De on von cr 8vo (L be 5/0 ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Beach (R.), Going Some, Cr BVO ........0cceeseeceeseeeeee ( r) 6/0 ARTHOLOMEW LAN . ss 
Benedict (R. R.), The Mystery of Hamlet, cr 8vo bgrincott) net 4/6 Hugap Orrice: BAR c uANE, LONDON, E.¢. 
Brainerd (E. H.), The Personal Conduct of Belinda (Hodder tyra 6/0 
Browne (F.), Boniface of a = a om er § runs mba ; ’.K.) oe 
Bruce (H. A.), Daniel Boone & the Wilderness Road, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net RE - 
Bruce (P. A.), + wena ‘History of, Virginia in the Seventeenth ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXC D £1 7,000,000, 

Clombarer, B PER, BIO. ...cccnscsccossssccecocccsscesoussccescosconsse: ccccononens (Putnam) net 25/0 
Chapman (E. M.), English Literature and Religion, 1800- 1900(Constable) net 8/6 Shotemane 


Chatterto n (E. K.), Down Channel in the‘ Vivette’ (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 10/6 
























Close (A.), Babylon, DS SS ee (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Coulton (G. G. ), A Mediaeval Garner, 8V0 ...........00cceeeeseceeee (Constable) net 21/0 
Curtis (E. L.) and Madsen (A..A,), The "Book of Chronicles T & T. Clark) 12/0 
Day (H.), The Ramrodders, Cr 8V0............ssssssseersrererreeeneenteetescess (Harper) 60 
Dejeans (E.), The Heart of Desire, cr 8vo . (Lippincott) 6/0 
Dewing (A. 8.), Life as Reality, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) net 4/6 
Dock (L. L.), Hygiene and Morality, cr 8V0.........ccccecesceesenee (Putnam) net 5/0 
Domville (C. W.), The Great States of South America, 8vo .........(Bell) net 12/6 
Elliott (G. D.), During the Reign of Terror, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 46 
Elsom (H. W.), A Child's Guide to American History, cr Bvo (S, Paul) net 5/0 
Fletcher (BR. A.), Steam Ships: their Development, roy 8vo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 16/0 

France (A.), The Wicker Work Woman, 8V0..............:ccccesseeesesseneeees (Lane) 6/0 
Gayley (C. M.), Idols of Education, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Gillman (G.), The Continuous Honeymoon, G8 BUD. ccncescccsncnceseees (Greening) 6/0 
Gissingham (J.), For Prince or Pope, cr 8vo....... os (Greening) 6/0 
Haig (A.), Uric Acid in the Clinic, Cr 8V0 ...000....cccccceeeeeeeeree (Chure hill) net 5/0 
Hassard (E. M. and A. R.), Practical Nursing for Male Nurses in the 

R.A.M.C, and other Forces, cr 810.....ccss.sssssssesssaessnsesee H. Frowde) net 3/6 
Heaton (E. W.), The Senior Scientific Geography ...(Ralph & Holland) net 5/0 
Herrick (B.), A Life for a Life, cr 8V0 ...........ccscccscoeceercescseeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Hibben (J. G.), The Philosophy of the Enlightenment, 8vo(Longmans) net 7/6 
Hicks (R. D.), Stoic and Epicurean, 8v0 .............cccesseeseeees _ ongmans) net 7/6 
Irvine (G. M. i, The Lion’s Whelp: a Novel, 8vo (Simpkin) 6/0 
Mack (L.), In a White Palace, cr 8V0 ..........000 a "(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Mackaye (P.), A Garland to Sylvia, cr 8V0 ..........ccccecseeeeees “Ol acmillan) net 5/0 
Macnamara (N. C.), The Evolution and Function of Living Purposive 

SII IP TIIIOL. srintnenninkschensusddéauitinnatmeiebtebinesneevensenennenesbdteeel (KE. Paul) 5/0 
ances ail (A.), Essays in Fallacy, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) net 6/0 

asefield (C.), Little Guide to Staffordshire, 18m0.........0... (Methuen) net 2/6 
Maxwell (A. C.) and Pope (A. E.), Practical Nursing, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 6/0 


Maxwell (H.), Sir Roger Keyne, cr §vo ......... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Memoir of the Rt. Hon. Sir John McNeili and of his Second Wife 








Elizabeth Wilson, by their Granddaughter, 8vo ..... (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Miller (B.), Leigh Hunt's Relations with Byron, Shelley, and Ke ats, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Murdoch (G. H.), Sterling Silver, cr 8vo ... snemannaneenenermensened (G. Allen) 6/0 
Napier (T. P.), The New Land Taxe s, 8vo ... ‘ ..(Stevens & Sons) 12/6 
Nicklin (C.), The Hour and the Woman, cr 8vo cununmmbebauasinienintl (Methuen) 6/0 
Pad a k (W.) and Whipple (O. B.), Fruit Growing in Arid Regions, 
STEIN cuncedsiteiltainatnanetianriniaihiinteniassitinniadininnatbinaaiagmiinimesnemenielll (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Philip tA. A.) and Murray (H. R.), Knowledge a Young Husband Should 
OR ER a ET eee ee (Ewart & Seymour) net 2/6 
Rawson (M. S.), Bess of Hardwick and her Circle, 8vo...... (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Schulze (A.), E iements of Algebra, cr 8vo ..... (Macmillan) 46 
Smith (F. B., A Village of Vagabonds, er8vo. "(od der & Stoughton) 6/0 
Soutar (A.), The Chosen of the Gods, cr 8vo (Harper) 6/0 
a jhenson (G.), The Quantities of a Detached. Reside ‘nee “Taken Of, 
EO (S. Paul) net 7/6 
Thompson (E, J.), The Enchanted Lady: a Comedy, cr Svo ......(Bell) net 3/6 
Torrey (R. A.), The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit, cr 8vo...(Nisbet) 3/6 


Tunzelmann (G. W. de), A Treatise on Electrical ‘Theory and the Problem 

of the Universe, cr 8vo ..+.(C. Griffin) net 15/0 
Vance (L. 7 2 he Pool of Fla: ea (Richards) 
Williams ( a. S) The Science of Happiness, i, ASO ams (Harper) net 
Wilson (Jno. utobiography : Memoirs of a Labour Leader (Unwin) net 
Wylie (1. A. R.), The Rajah’s People, cr Svo (Mills & Boon) 
Youngson (P.), Board of Trade Arithmetic for lst and 2nd Class Enginee rs, 

cr 8vo .... : ..(Munro) net 


—_ a 


“ The Original 
Six-Cylinder— 








5/0 


—and still 
the best.” 


30 h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 


NAPIER NAPIER 
(CHASSIS PRICE, £561.) 


LOW TYRE UPKEEP 


Extract from Owner's Letter. (Original shown on request.) 


**.,.22,000 miles in15 months....Never had a punc- 
ture. Tyres averaged 4 to 5 thousand miles each.” 





Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


i4 New Burlington Street, e 
London, W. e 


BRITISH e 
BUILT. a 


NORWAY _ and Back, 
VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 


BY 
THE FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER ‘OPHIR’ AND SS. ‘OMRAH,’' 


8,150 tons. 
13 DAYS From LONDON— 
for 2atl 


June ar 


THREE YEARS’ 
GUARANTEE, j 





xd 15th July, 


From GRIMSBY— 
léth and 3th July; 
13th and 27th Anust. 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION, 


12 GUINEAS 
and 


Upwards, 





ENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
, and 28 Cockspur Street, 8S. W. 


for Free Tilustrated Booklet to ORT 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, Loudon, E.C 


Write 
COMPANY, 


Managers—F. GREEN & Cu, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Cv, 








Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Govo, 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax js 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders, 





Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, yo 4 — Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on a m to any of the 
Company's Oilices or Agua. ROBERT reWis, ‘Ger 2eral Manager, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(425.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor LE LUBBOCK, 








oo of Sir NEVI K.C.M.G. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 

TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 

West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








THE LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
CAPITAL. 
Authorised... eee eee _ coe £1,000,000 
Subscribed eve ese on one eee £500,000 
Paid-up eee oe eee ve on eee £100,000 





ae —~ Hon. Mr. Justice CHANNELL. 
> Hon. Mr. Justice Barcrave Deane, 
The Hon. oe E. Gatuorne-Harpy. 
CHAIRMAN Fixtp Beate, Solicitor. 


Head Office—231- 232 ereane, LONDON, W.C. 





FIRE—The Perfect Sten of Fire Insurance—Special Profit-Sharing 
cy. 
ACCIDENT—A!! ‘Branches of Accident Insurance and General 
Contingency. 
PROFITS — Loss = Net Profit and Standing Charges due to the 
terruption of Business by Fire or Boiler Explosion. 
Heyer M. Low, 


Write for particulars, General Manager. 








ROY AL | Total Funds - £16,630, 262. 
INSURANCE | FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. OFFICES {28 Lewtad Steet LONDON. 











GREEN and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Street, W. 


INSPECTION 
FURNISHING 
&c., 


CONNOISSEURS’ 

OF EXCLUSIVE 

FABRICS, WALLPAPERS, 
INVITED. 


Also 83 Davies Street, W. el.: 3,500 Gerrard (2 lines), 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


for Mutual LIFE Assurance 
grants DEATH DUTY Policies 
on exceedingly favourable terms. 


Premium payments exempt from Income-Tax. 


48 a 


Write for particulars to 


RACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 








RITISH 


Money m 





COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 


ay be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 


where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Es4., “ Ortycia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 




















HOU 
R O 


SES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
Oo K ZoOQOwUes 8, 


Francis STRExT, Gooms Gee, we So to Bedford Square.) 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-DESIGNED AND FITTED 
I 8 


IGH-CLASS 
RESIDENTIAL SUITES, 
CORNER BUILDING, 
Affording maximum amount of light and air. 


2 Reception Rooms, 3 Bedrooms, Bathroom. Usual Offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE, HYDRAULIC LIFT. 
Apply to HALL-PORTER, or write “H. & B.,” 4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


$3 minutes’ walk from Goodge Street Station (Hampstead Tube). 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 


e FULLY 


FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heated 


throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Oampagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls,—For 


iculars appl 


y to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 








YECLUDED ROSE-COVERED BUNGALOW, ideal 


retreat fo 


r literary man. Seven rooms,an acre of good garden, south 


aspect, very healthy, quiet, no dust, 150 yards from road, fine view of Thames, 
Station 2 miles, London 1 hour. £375 freehold.—COLLINSON, Bell Hill, 


Vange, Easex. 








N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 


larger premises 


library, study, 


in an unique position, central but quiet. Handsome lounge, 
billiard-room, &c. Heated throughout, Lawn tennis. Bed- 


rooms, including baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, % to 38 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 











XCELLENT CHILD’S PONY FOR SALE.—Bright 
bay, height 12:1. Very good tempered, and very quiet to ride or drive. 
Does not mind motors or steam. as been ridden by small boy. All 





particulars on application.—“ F. 8.,”" 27 Cadogan Gardens, 8S. W. 





SCHOOL TRANSFERS, &c. 





HOOLS. 


/ ‘meaeaieenes AND EARTNERSHIPS IN GIRLS’ 


No, 4,727.—TRANSFER or PARTNERSHIP: Home School of the highest 
lass in London. Established over 30 years; 12 to 14 Boarders at Prospectus 
Pees of 120 guineas. Profit about £1,000. 


No. 4,722.—VI 
mtisfactory, inv 


CE-PRINCIPALSHIP for a Lady who could later, if mutually 
est money and take a Partnership. Finishing School of the 


best type, near London, containing 30 Boarders at fees of 120 to 150 guineas, 
No. 4,633.—-TRANSFER or PARTNERSHIP; ve high class School for 


Girls from 12 to 
now between 20 


18 years of age, at Prospectus Fees over £100 per annum; 
and 25, Profit last year over £850. 


Further particulars, but not the name or address in the first instance, will 


be furnished by 
mdon, W. 





Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BEQUIRED i 
LaDY TEACH 


n September next, for the Liverpool Collegiate High School,a 
ER for the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. Successful 


experience in teaching and in training boys from about 8 to 12 years of age 


essential. Sals 


£110 per annum. 


ae ary 
REQUIRED also, for the same School, an ART MASTER, This appointment 
will be probationary for one Term, and the salary will be at the rate of £150 
annum. Preference will be given to a candidate possessing the Art Master’s 


‘ertificate, and 
Wood and Meta: 


eualifed to teach Mechanical Drawing in its connexion with 
Work, 


Purther particulars and application forms may be obtained on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER, Liverpool Collegiate School, Shaw Street, with whom 
peng accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, must be 


not later 


than Monday, the 27th June, 1910. 
EDWARD BR. PICKMERE, 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 








ITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


APPLICATIC 
(1) ASS 
(2) ASS 





INS are INVITED for the under-mentioned posts :— 
ISTANT-MISTRESS OF METHOD. 
ISTANT-MASTER FOR ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


Candidates must be Graduates of a University and be qualified to undertake 
a | eo of Students in School Practice. e Master appointed for English 
History will be required to become Resident Tutor upon the completion of 


new Hostels 
Commencing 

Tience and « 

pplications 


in 1911, 
salary in each case £120 to £150 per annum, according to 
yualifieations. 


hould be forwarded to Mr. JAMES GRAHAM, Secre for 


Education, Education D ne 25 91 
— , . e , 
nm, 1cation Department, Leeds, on or before the 25th June, 1910. 








PRINCIPAL will be REQUIRED for CHESTER 
DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE for SCHOOLMASTERS in 
September next. Full particulars will be forwarded to intending applicants 


after June 2th 
NEW ({ ‘orrespo 





.—Appli ms to be sent as goon as possible to Rev. J. M 
ndent), The College, Chester. 








NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





arnt COUNCIL is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT-LECTURER in 
MITIC LANGUAGES.—Applications should sent to the REGISTRAR, 
her particulars may be obtained, 


from whom furt! 





Wetetian GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED in October next for Secondary Schools 
in Cairo and Alexandria under the Ministry of Education as follows :— 
(4) TEACHERS of ENGLISH and ENGLISH SUBJECTS (History, &c.) 
Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £398 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem), on pensionable staff. Allowance for passage out 


to Egypt. 

(3) TEACHERS of SCIENCE (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). 
These appointments are under contract. Length of engagement, two 
years. Salary £Eg.300 per annum. Allowance for passage out to 
Ecypt and for return at dese of contract. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 or over 30 years of age, should have a 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree with Honours. They 
must have experience as Teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications with full statement of 
qualifications (School, College, Class of Degree, experience in Teaching), and 
accompanied by copies only of testimonials, should be addressed not later than 
July ist, 1910, to J. M. FURNESS, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egypt 
Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Selected Candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 


\GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ART MASTER WANTED in October next for Secondary School in Cairo 
under the Ministry of Education. About 500 boys, mostly Mohammedans, 
Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, and have a 
robust constitution. They must hold the Art Master's Certificate or its 
equivalent, and must have experience in class teaching in a Secondary School. 
Appointment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. Salary, 
£E360 per annum. Allowance for passage out to Egypt, and for return at cloxe 
of contract. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only excepted, 
Summer vacation not less than two months.—Inquiries for further information, 
and applications (with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by 
— only of certificates and testimonials), should be addressed not Teter than 
July Ist to J. M. FURNESS, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational 
Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, Westminater,S.W. Selected candidates 
will be interviewed in London in July. 


ye YPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for three posts of RESIDENT ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES in the Sanich Girls’ School and Training College, Cairo, under 
the Ministry of Education. Candidates must hold a Diploma in teaching, 
have experience in teaching, be not less than 25 years of age, and have a robust 
constitution. University qualifications desirable. Special subjects: English, 
History, Geography, Elementary Science, Drawing. To enter on duties in 
October next. Salary £197 per annum (£Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £6 per 
annum (£Eg.20 per mensem), on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters in 
school grounds,and laundry. Anallowance of £Eg.25 is given to meet expenses 
of travelling to Egypt. Pupils mainly Mohammedans. As the schvol is 

tly a boarding-school, Mistresses have some resident duties to perform. 
ummer vacation not less than two mouths. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications (with full statement of 
qualifications and accompanied by copies only of testimonials), should bo 
addressed, if posted not later than for mail leaving London on June 16th, to 
Miss MEADE, Principal, Sanieh Training College, Cairo, Egypt, or if posted 
subsequently but not later than July Ist, 1910, to Miss MEADE, c/o The 
Director, The Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Selected candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 


Roett E EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of ASSISTANT-MASTER 
for a Junior Class to commence in September. Graduate accustomed to 
Secondary Schools preferred. Salary commencing £120 per annum, rising to 
£135 by annual increments of £7 10s.—Forms of a ——, which should be 
returned by June 27th, may be obtained from the SECRETARY for EDUCA 
TION, Education Offices, Bootle. 
| RESSMAKING, HYGIENE, and COOKERY 

MISTRESS for GIRLS. State age, qualifications, experience, and 
salary.— Applications to be received by June 21st, addressed “ D. S.,’" Messrs. 
ROWNTREE & CO., Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York. 


YMNASTIC MISTRESS for GIRLS.—Swedish System. 
Classes held mainly during the day. Games, clubs, evening classes, &c. 
State age, qualifications, experience, and salary.—Applications to be received 
by June 2ist, addressed “D. 5.,”" Messrs, ROWNTREE & CO., Ltd., The 
Cocoa Works, York. 
NIRL WANTED (14 to 16) to SHARE EDUCATION 
with Daughter and two others under good Governess. Every facility 
for extra classes, especially good Art-teaching. House close to sea. Good 
references.—Full particulars from Mrs. E,. BOWEN, Trevee, Southbourne, 
Christchurch, Hants. ee 
ROTESTANTE FRANCAISE, Brevet Sapérieur 
(Académie de Paris), DESIRE bonne SITUATION dans FAMILLE dis- 
tinguée en Angleterre, Juillet & fin Septembre. 10 années d'expérience; 
excellentes recommandations anglaises et frangaises.—Adr. Mile. RIEDER, 
8 Rue de l' Arrivée, Paris X Ve. 


MW\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 





























UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
UNIVERSITY HALL, FAIRFIELD, LIVERPOOL. 
For terms and particulars apply to the Warden, Miss G. M. BUTLER, M.A, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HiGHFrELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principalsa—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 

SUMMER TERM, MAY 3xp to JULY 2rm. 


A RS. MAX MULLER, 7 Norham Gardens, Oxford, 
i d HIGHLY RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS at HARROW, 
Thorough education on modern lines, with exceptional advantages for languages, 
music, and art. Charming grounds, tennis lawns, and playing field. Swedish 
ymnastics. Fees, 90 guineas per annum,—Miss NEUMANN, St. Margaret's 
School, Harrow. SSiatcaihcaphih int" ee ee = 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatioa 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
senate ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(ate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 265. 
ey ney po from £4 to £20 opeu to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


There is a Loan Fand. 
JT. MARY’S 3 COLLEG! E, , PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training Cc pllege). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Se ondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teac hers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDABY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES -—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £5 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
. FF ull I artic ulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


))DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


4 





HAGLEY med, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Mise G. ARL ETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
Late of Girton College, Cambri ha Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 


POARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagle % Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N..DA 
Foocpestnam, &e., can be obtained "tie »m the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
As 1089 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
1 w O St =— ARSHIPS are awarde 
| years. Examination held in 
tle HEAD MISTRESS. 


VV INCHESTER HOUSE SC HOOL, ST. LEONARDS. | 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect pattee, Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparatio m for Unive wrsities, Oxford a: 

‘ iwidge Joist Board Examinati ys, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

stresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—L lustrated 

Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH 


‘ders to Free 
lars apply to 


d annually entitling he & 
July. For partic 











( A RFA X, H ERE FO R D— 

HIGH CLASS SCHOOL for GIRL 5 on modern lines. Excellent educa 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. Large garden. Inclusive fees 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. Head-Mistress—Mrs. PAUL 
CHAPMAN 


{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 


( 





PReautiful position, bracing air, over 70 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal 
hss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Lewistere Address, Whincroft, Crowborough 
| INDHEAD. — GIRLS PREP 'ABATOR Y HOME| 

SCHOOL. Large playgr 1 and gardens. Opens September under 
t Mises EVERARI 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
I « Preparatory Se) Remenham, Hindhead 
pk VERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE 
yo AND DAY TIOOL FUR GIRLS 

w Scho cs Boarding Ho u r personal super n of 
liead Mistress, ia 12 s of in_fs and pla ls.—For Lliustrated 
j tus apply to td tT 4) MIST 38 
oe FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOL 
; - 

Head Mistress M i CY SITOX 

' t Sehoo! stands tee acres of ground t le from the sea on 
t g Suis 7“) 
betel ATE! HALL WORTHIN( 

) with Fiaishing Bra at 
LF PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE | 
; e ‘ : bs) mate Larr rrounds. Special] 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAIN 
h)_ President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals — 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasiu ~ rete 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Ea = 
Women as Scie ntifie Teachers of Ph ysical Education. Al! branches and mented 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymmastin® 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver ane 3 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and dtedals, 
supplied with qualified teachers. ges 

iEALTH STU DENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt 
ing as a profession are reccived as Health Students f 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, 
and Outdoor Games. F 


as 
ING COLLEGE 





Physi cal Train. 
OF & Special course of 
Riding, Fencing, Swim. 





ming, Beneficial Exercises Finishing Lesso 
be arranged for in all brauches of education. References ‘permitted oe 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Bev, E, Lyttelton, DD 


Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Student 
are trained in this College to become Teache rs of Gym: ics in Colleges —* 
Schools. T he course of trainin z extends over 2 years, an 4 ineh ides Education 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Ph —s 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Laer se, ( ‘ricket, Tennis, &e. 


{ \ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
= re; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonda. —For Pro yspectuses and informs. 
tion concerning Sch jlarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAW RENC E 
A | ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Zesnie, 
Sea-Bath: ing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring Fre 
Twelve Rea lent Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Tern — al 
Ministers’ Daug rhters.—For Prospe ctus a apply P RINCIP ‘AL. 


St HELENS, CLIFTON, 
“Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Git 


a 





BRISTOL, 
(Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Home comforts combined with the Hizhest Educational Advantaces, 


St MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 











POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &e. Head- Mistre ss— Liss 
— - f rmerly Assi stant Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. An lrews). 

Pr yn application )HEAD-MIS r'RESS or SE\ ~~ TARY 

The Al rt MN TERM COMME NCES on FRIDAY, 23rd September. 
QT. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SI RREY— 
, COUNTRY SCHOOL oe Sandy soil; G00 feet above sea-level, 
Thor h education on modern ; tal Curriculum; als “Citise nship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c reparati yn when required for University 
nd rca rs Healthy out ow il rood riding an games Systemati 
tr ing given in carpentry, gardening, nature-str ‘aye and poultry-keeping, as 
“ as in domestic work.—Principal, Miss KEMP 
\ TALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boardiag-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs 
tion on th utskirts of Wallasey, sa se minutee from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool iead-Mistre ss, Mias VYNER (late He stress of 
the Wallasey Hich Sel For Prospectus apply to the SECRE1 ARY at 
the Telephor $1 Liseard 
! ANDREWS UN IV ERSITY DIPIA IMA For WOMEN 
b Wi Title of 

Por Pr tus, apply to the SECRETABY, neta. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

WIG OR FIORL, who has studied under leading masters 
D Sar etis (Ror Tullio Ramax Ati (principal 

Gaetan — ul alert and Hans Becker (Leipzi¢} , Conservatoire, 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS » bis London Stusto, vr at his private address. 
Special interest tak« in bewinners. Individual ethod according to pupil's 

nt A for terms, 4 by letter t @ Perryn Road East Acton, W 





ject should 
forty years. 
OF A 
Tarrangower, 


interested in the su! 
« cured himeelf after suffering 
TREATMENT. AND REMINISCEN( 
aL. BEASLEY, Dept. B, 
N.W 
R IN G., 
M Royse and Adults have been completely 
references civea to Medical Profession, 
A.iresses: 30 New Cavendish 


QTAMMERERS and all 
irs ES 
et free 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T E D SCHOOL. 


BOYS’ 
Ress ELES 


Prep. for reity, Army, Navy, Scientif and Modica! Life 

© eeparate ssen, tee 1 lif succeesful prep. for 

eno : for Navy Apply HEAD MASTER, School House 
RK ADFIELD COLLEGE BERKS 
EF SCHOLARSHIPS, value @ guineas per a ONE 
MuN INITION + " rer a m,and SI ENERAL 
er . be ted for TwULY 2a, 
' ' Candidates 
“ A t LCR tY. 
\ li. H L, SCHOO! LONDON. NW Ti NEXT 
‘ 2 “ LAR '! 2 ad | I 
f wing days.—Apj 4 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational 
j J ‘er ‘ r ed t 


P wz stion 
. o “ eak r erates 
} . lel buildings. 
ys. Ve : li Eri 1N, M.A. Oxon. 
| NbdDoOoOvV ER Y COLLEGE, 
j SOUTH WALES 
j S! 4 rate feces Healthy ry Scholarship Exsac atoa 
Ma 
W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A ; 
ht »Al MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
\ Pn tacos 
eed Master-O. F. A. OSDORBNE, MLA, 
Por further pa sre aonly to HEAD. MASTER 
4 a! é rURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtbs 
i } } f 1.000 eeres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
ery a ling, end Shox g eught. Upen air life for delicate boss. 
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ACADEMY, GLASGOW. 


(FOUNDED 1878.) 
ROBERT GOURL 


/ + sited 
K BLvinsive 





Chairman of Directors: AY, Esq., LL.D 


: | LAMING, M.A., A., lat e ate S tholar of St. John’s Coll., Camb, 
Bester: ” con by a strong sts uf of Unive rsity Graduates. 
} i repares boys for Commercial life and for the various 
= Sice t cgociaty Nav: 4] Architecture, Arts, Medici ne, Law, and Science 
— oh U niversity also for Scholarshi ps and Entrance Examinations at 
- Se eotch and English Universities. Individual attention, one Master to 
= fifteen boys. Annually examined and inspected by the Scotch Education 
De art agground and field. Gymnasium. Officers’ Training Corps. 
Poarders are received by the Rector in his private house. 
Recent successes inc lude three Vans Dunlop Scholarships at Edinburgh 
University; a History Exhibition at Oxford; a Cl assical Scholarsh nip at 
Cambridge; a Strang Bursary and a C arnegie Research Fellowship at Glasgow. 


sly to the RECTOR, or to the Secretary, 
JAMES BOYD, Writer. 
190 St, Vinee Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


eae ee es ACADEM Y. 
ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1910-11, 


Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A, Oxon, 
It is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for October, 





For Prospectuses apy 





=. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, 2th June, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
to be entered. 

The Pr spectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding-Houses, 
may be had n application at t he oe or to Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, 
CA. Cierk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

Ear'y applicati an for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, or Mr. L. G. THOMAS, 








to Mr F. 

ma’ r. 

male Oxon., Tette »y House, or Mr. 8. H. OSBORNE, B.A. Oxon., Mackenzie 
House, all Kinnear Road, Edinburgh. Mr, Osborne’s House is for Junior 


Boarders between the ages of 8 and 13. 


VOCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 


Rich Foundation. Fees £55 per annum. VACANCIES for NEXT TERM. 
Va'ualle Scholarships tenable at School and Universities. 

A large sum is being spent in bri nging the School to modern requirements, 

_ Ay; y to G. H. KEETON, Head Mas ter Elect, , Fettes Co llege, Edinburgh. 


OCR LISGCT?TOSR SCHOOL. 


ere will be an EXAMINATION for \N for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 
P. per annum each, beginning on TUESDAY, July 12th. 








For Subjects of Examination and partict ulars apply to G. H,. KEETON, 
Hea Master Elect, Fettes College, Edinin urgh. 

) ce ER COL LEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 

Ger > Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 

esand Mat) Value £20-£60, One of £30 for Exceptional 

Her WT so “Eshibs. for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £20. Age limit, 15 


m September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. C 
co MP TON, M.A., Head- Master. 
DOVER COLLEt iE JU NIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 


Co ece, under management of Head-Master. 
1910.— 


‘LEN ALMON D.—S CHOLARSHIPS, 
J The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 


Scholarships (ranging fr m £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
ve r tu rther information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 


ve Glenal mond, Pe 


()AKkHAM SOHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
- articulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 
QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
b grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
New School buildings completely 
arding-houses of the latest and best 
OO. The situation pune and 








modate 
equipped in ever 


200 boys of 10-19 years of age. 
y respect, and two new box 
type, are being provided at a cost of .— 
delirktful Apply to Head-Master, Rev. . W. HOL DGATE, M.A 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for 
ARMY, NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e. 
ialoratories approved for Medic al Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boys from 8to 13, 5 Boarding-housee.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 


WASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 














4 President—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILI [AMS , M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Eugineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
te as for & ns of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN MAY 4TH. 





er SOM COLLEGE.—Preparation 1 for Universities, Navy, 








4 Army, Medical, and other carcers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower Schoc Open S« arships annually in March. Valual le 
leaving Scholarships to Universities “and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
I 2! Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms are now 
oy Apply, The BURSAR. 
| cielo SCHOOL, ESSEX 


Te will | ean EXAMINATION for 4 HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
i amount from £51 to £21, on JULY 1sra. 


Apply for particulars to the Rev. Cano n SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
| LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Y ORKSHIRE. 


y situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 





Gites NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

YADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
= | XHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
a eShon in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 

‘roed at the same time. 

Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 

Nt RAMONGATE SC HOO lL, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 60 to 70 cuines 
Fully illustrated Prospectus on application, 








SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
30th and JULY Ist —THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
ostof Board and Tuitio n to 40 guineas per annum. Also 


| pte 


TION, Jt NE 





SHIPS, reducinz 


One PEMBER TON SCHOLARSETP and One JOHN HENRY BARTLET 
SCHOLARSHIP, - alue .. 5 each, tenable with above. Awarded on Public 
Sch« vols Common Ex ation. Paper sent to Candidates’ own 
School.—Apply HE ‘AD MASTER, ‘Sct 1001 House, Ipswich. 

KR ELS TED SCHOO L. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA TION J JUNE 30rs axp JULY Isr. 


Particulars from the Rev. the ‘HE AD MASTER or the BURSAR, 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERS ET. 
~ An EXAMINATION for SCHOL /ARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th, 
14th, 15th. 

For particulars apply to D. E, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


| ROMSGROVE on @ © kk. 
J a HOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 5ra and Gre. Four Scholarships, ranging in value from £30 to £20, and 
two 4 more House Exhibitions of £20. 

Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


S'. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for filling 
about 25 VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on TUESDAY, 
JUNE 2ist, and following days.—For particulars of the Examination, ap slica- 
tion should be made te the Bursar, Mr, 8. BEWSHER, St. Paul’s School, 
Hammersmith Road, W 


LAN DUDNO—TAN. Y- BRYN.—PREPARATORY 

4 SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of the Bay. Sound education under best conditions of health,— 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 


( UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD in July, 1910, beginning TUESDAY, July 5th, for ten or more 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum, 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 
North amptonshire 


| EWES.—Mr. ©. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
4 BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


\HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A, formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


G HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


douse, Sherborne, _ Se Pa 
YT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCI SCHOOL, ~WALMER 
A. E. 


(Formerly at Manor House, moots ).—Head-Masters: Mr. 
be RRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, MA Ch. Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classi veal Sc holarship, ee ( Dollege. 























FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


PARIS (on high ground). 

IFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
3S. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 

Chaton (8.-et-O0.) 





Hago, 
HALET CAU DE COTE, DIEPPE.—An EN 





(GLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly sivell Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of 7? 
Direct service twice daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Ad dress : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


TASS IVER, Sextrostrasse 7. —First-class . HOU SE for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, Music, Painting.~ 
Fraulein SCHIRMER, successor of Friulein Rahmkortff. 

thee ITION and RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen (not 


under 16) in German family, where only German is spoken. Thorough 
Comfortable home ; villa in beautiful situ i 4 





teaching in German language. 





Instructive social life. Detaile 1 Prospectus.—DR. PHIL. K. LANGE 
MARTA LANGEN, BORN COUNTESS STRACHWITZ, EISENAC Mt 
THURINGEN, Ref.: Mrs. T. T. Hamilton, 47a George Street, Edinb urgh 3 


D. Dr. R. Euckea, Professor in Jena University; Th. W. Peters, American 


Consul-General, Miine hen. 


“SCHOLASTIO | AGENCIES. 
>DU-GA TI O N. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boye or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


‘\CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENG L AND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

Please state 
school fees 
122 Regent 


OF CHARGE, 
and approximate 
STIC AGENCY, 


tion, supplied to Parents FREE 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, 
esired.—-UNIVERSITY SCHOLA 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


m0 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 


MEDICAL, &c., 


the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars 
Telographie 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
Address; “ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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NGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
TUTORS in this country and on the 
their selection by 
culars of 


CHOOLS in E 
S 


Messrs. J. and J. 
the BEST SCHOOLS and 
Contine will be pleas«l to aid parents - 




















Ber of tharge) prospectuses and full = 
reliable racommmended es ments. Vhen writing 
pleas upil, the district preferred, and give some 
jdea of the fees to be aid. 

PATON’S LIST OF HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
rea cloth, 28.; post-fre " thools, 900 Dlustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, | Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 505 ntral. 

an 4 TUTORS. 


CH O OLS 
b Prospectuses and reliable information will be sup} lied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &e.) to 
"MAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
ll the leading educational establish- 
aud abroad, many of which thoy 


Messrs. TRt 
who have a wide knowledge of 
ments for bk l 
have personally i: 

12 OXFORD 8’ 

i OINT AGENCY FOR TEACHERS, 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

r the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 

{ a Preeoptors, Head-Mist resees’ Association, Assoc inti on of Assistant- 
re lal and Welsh County Schools Ass ciation. 

The Age, See Dare os ished fo the purpose of enabl ing Teachers to 

find work WITHO UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 

calculated on the LOWE: 51 ‘7 ASIS to cover the working expenses, 











’, LONDON, W. 


WOMEN 


Telephone: 1136 City. 










Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, tolp. m.and3 too p.m, 
Saturd 1 p.m. and 2 to3 p.m, 
ld be arranged. 


When possible special appoin ° 
ristrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


(NOMPETENT ASSIST ANC B to PARE NTS 3 in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by Ux Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

isited. P hers of ‘THE 

es, Governessea, 
Ltd., Messrs, 
PICCADILLY, Ww. 













ly recommend Schools pers i 
Ss HOLASTIC As 
Introduced, SCHOLA 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Browne 
Telephone: 1507 GeRRaRD. 


STIC AGEN 
(Uxon.,), 217 


APPEALS. 


K ATHERLESS. 
ORPHAN 


CHILDREN. 


INFANT ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This In attbatton, for tl e rece} ption of In fant Children, 
ti poten 





as its name implic "8, is i 
1itted at the 
tained, and 


whos one ocenpie A ovr 
VERY i VRE EST AGE up to 
educated until 15 y ars old, Apply to the & 





f non ination, 





NEW ANNUAL SUBS RIP TIS NS ARI iB 
Bankers: Williams, Deecon’s Bank, . ~~ rate Hil il, E.C, 
JOHN BILE," masurel 


R.N., Seey. a 118 
EARCH ron 


REQUIRED, and should 
‘Examination Hall, Victoria 


Commr. HARR . C. MARTIN, 

MPERIAL CANCER RES 
DONA TIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urcently 
be sent to the LIONORARY TREASURER, 
Emt ankment, London, W.C, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 
BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 


BATHS, MATLOCK BATH, Also Baths, 
Massage, Electricity. _Bathr roms accessible by 


&c. 
{ AKG oO DI 


HOTEL and 








Dour aoe Packs, Inhalations, 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Res lent nurses and atte: 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro alvantages, 

and Electricity. Resident pbysician (M.D.) 


i iz ARTM( OR.- —B arding in 








Shitens enjoy vory 
Every kind of Bath, Massage 


Private 


__ lev vel, close 


‘House. Lovely 


feet above the se to moors. Prirate 








sitti: f required. “Meals served ig-room at separate tables. 
Stab! r-car room.—Apply, “CA ‘NI ‘AB, ” Middlecott, Ilsington, 
Newt Lot, S. Devon, 

SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTL E ‘ * of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 


“wes to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


7IAN FJORDS and the 


Steamer 10 Alat Lik ya's E atirely Dev 
fo 


318 18s.—To the NORW BC 


NORTS CAPE. June 25th. 





£11 1ls.—NORWEGIAN F JORDS CRU UISE S. July 16th, July 30th. 
£18 1las.—ST. PETERSBURG (fo Iosecow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. ust 13th: 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


M ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS —dJuly 29, 
e | OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY & beautiful SALZKAMMERG 
SAI , The RHINE, Sept.1, H 
ITALY. 8 


5 AL BU Ru, I CHL, GMUNDEN, &e. Aue. 1 
; in Bt, dee 


f th » LOIRE VALLI x. 


crim es 









) 
let 
( 





& TL NiSIA.—P 


| E AD- MASTE T of Small 
J AN iLNG HOLIDAY 7 Tk in swt 
for ! 





wt sss opt se of July, w hes to he ar of on 
or two to j Refer +3 exchanzed, —B x No, 422, The Speciator, 
1 Wellin rand, London, W 


TYPEWRITING. 
OF EVERY 


a we st rates for best work, 

l ; -opies. Duplics 
ed, —y. est testimonials, 
Lior i, Essex. 


Sci ‘ient ific, 


MYYPEWRITIN ESCRIPTION. 


1 M: 






General ° 
Accuracy and pr al return guar 
NORA DICK INSON, 1 Sackville Garde 


gpd sh TYPEWR [TING by Lady: 





‘tines Z 








or Dramatic Work accurately y and prompt execute Ordir y MSS.. 
8d. = 1,000 words. rduy licates, 3d Ro ne H q mouials. 
Notices, C nlars, &e. Punctuati iracre I : red, 
Well-k capt: rs’ references HiL DITCH. rn .E Cc. 





IRTAKE S$ TY PE W RITING 


or Literary, or from own Shorthand 


* Iss M. A. BAKER UNDE 
M’ n Authors 


* MSS., Scientitic 










Notes rds a minute), En " Fre *h, or German. Indexing and 
Corr peciality. Also Translations fr neh or German, Highly 
reco —0 Nendham Ryad, Upper Toot S.W: 








NOTICES, &c. 


TO POLITICS IN THE 
FOR HOME AND COUNTRY. 


INAUGURAL MEETINGS of the WOMAN’S BRANCH of the ANTI. 
SOC SIALIST UNION of the CHURCHES will be held in Central and We 
London on WEDNESDAY, July 6th, 1910.—All Ladies who are inter: sted 1 - 
this movement to discourage Pulpit Politics are invited to commun icat with 
the Secretary, Miss KATHLEEN HOWIESON, 38 John Street, Beaf ord 
Row, W.C. ‘s 





PULPIT. 





—.. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. —The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Lt founded by the Bisbop of Chest n 
Ask for List and Report. ° a 
APPLY for 4% LOAN STOCK. 





75 Licensed Inns, 








P.R.H. .A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
V [TORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BU] REAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
0 born, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Edu ated, 
‘Traine nd Exper ‘ed Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INI On MATION gladiy given on every branch of employment,< 


Apply SECRETAR aay Gees BAIS 
( ae BOR Ou GH BEACON, ~ SUSSEX.—HOME of 
REST ar ad ¢ ‘ONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, any 




















non-infec tious ill ness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crowboro ugh 
rer — specia favoura ole for Rest Cur ‘s.—Mrs, DASH WOOD, Twy- 
i House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National, 


7 PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

\ —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen si ve ering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Ls , 1is, Cricket, Bowls, &o,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Str Liverpool. 


] ACKW ARD & NEUROTIC YOUTHS.—Young r Gentle. 
man, son of well-known Mental Specialist, is prepared to receive 1 or 2 
ths of good social position as above. Go sd home with medical super 
il, and special physical and edu a tional and ni rral training snited 
r case.—“ PSYCHOLOGUS,” Sheiley’s, Gracechurch St., E.C, 


O WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 


BECOME AN AUT = 











Boys or Y« 
ision off 











nteresting and useful Booklet free. 
“7” LIEW Y CORRESPONDENC 'E COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


RITERS 
NDI ICATE, KENDAL, bas OPENINGS 
for SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, and ARTICI .ES on subjects of topics 
general interest.—Apply the MANAGER. pba At, SANE 4 
N YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who 2 preciate really good coffee 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERBIES, 31b., Types, foot net CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground, 4d. per lb. more. ud testimoni als free 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Plant ut, Tower Hi 


> . ll, E.C. 
T O WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 
AND OTHEBS, 


NEW Ww 


no 
The NOR THER N NEWSPAPER SYN 














rou receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Shetiield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Antiques generally, from the old-established firm of R. D. and 
J. B. FRAS = a (Desk No, 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Est 

We give the i igl best prices in cosh, or make the most liberal offers. 

Refs. : Capital an: i ¢ sounti 2s Bank 


( LD FALSE TEETH Bou GHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—B. D. and J. B. FRAS ce Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Estal lished 1833. Bankers Capital and Counties. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to reccive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


NYOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandrincham. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who de estroyed plague of — at Sheffield Workhouse, 13%, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F. R. S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1 13, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Cocke 2smoore Rd., Sheti eld. 














Supplied by 


Guaranteed by E, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 
ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., President 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
ent Members, 


tronage of Field-Marshal E val EARL 
, th @ VICE-Pi RESIDENTS, the 
the GENERAL COU} NCIL, and promi 


A GRAND MATINEE 
On behalf of the League will take place at 
THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE, 
SHAFTESSURY AVENUE, W. 


Under the P 
of the Leagu 











(Generously placed at the disposal of the League by Mr. Robert Cot ige), 
On THURSDAY, June 30th, 1910, at 2.30 p.m. 
The following Ladies and Gentlemen have most kindly consented to appear 
Miss MARY MOORE Sir JOHN HARE 
Miss FLORENCE SMITHSON Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER 
Miss FLORENCE STAYTON Mr. A. E. GEORGE 
Miss CICELY COURTNEIDGE Mr. H, -~ be \ CHMAN 


Sir CH ABL 3 S WYNDHAM 
AND OTHERS. 


hestra of the Theatre have also ki: 


and 
Miss ADA CROSSLEY 


The Or idly promised their services. 
A Patriotic Song will be sung, and a short Play, ‘‘THE FLAME," 
will be produced for the League. 


Seats can be now booked and a Plan of the House seen at the Theatre and at 
the Ottices of the principa! Agents, who have t been good enough to forgo their 
usual bovking fees for ‘thi is performance, 
PRICES: Boxes, £2 12s, 6d. to £10 10s.; Stalls, £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 10s, 64.5 
Upper Circle, 53.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls. 6d.; Gallery, ls. 


Tickets are NOT obtainable at the League Office. 
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ALMAGAM 


THE NEW COMPOUND FOR TREATMENT OF RUBBER. 
We are RETREADING MOTOR COVERS wirn 
ALMACAMISED RUBBER ar 


60°/. BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


PRICES ABOUT 


“Enfield Highway, 
May 30th, 1910, 
Dear Sirs, 


P. and Co. two 820 by 120 covers 





I ai sendin 7 u to-da ny per od 
for retreading. ill y« vo negara. rt tom as to thei condition ? 
I want the Michelin cover retreaded with nt studs and the 
( ul cover Manes geome ad, and I shall be obliged if you 
will } oun id at your very earliest convenience, as I am 
relying upon the e for touring next week. 

You will be pleased to ki that the cover w 1 retreaded 
f e recently by your Almagam process 1s wearing very satis- 
f lt has done over 1,000 mil lready, and shows practical]; 
n f wear whatev This cover had previously been sent 
te » leading tyre firms, who had both reported it to be in too 
ba ndition to retread. So it was not giving your process a 
very fair chance. You may be well assured that all of my 
retreading for the future will be done by your firm, 


Yours truly, 
Original can be inspected at the Offices if desired. 


wae, for_ fees, ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
374 EUSTON ROAD, 


NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER CO., Ltd. LONDON 
REPAIRERS, _ 


r FIRM I I TYR 


Winat can be surely known concerning 
is the source of 


GOD, and what 
this knowledge? 


onably, by the Theistic Church. Ask 


is and post-free by 


Answered, fully and rea 
for Literature, sent grat 
The Hon. Secretary, Postal Mission, 

THEISTIC CHUEFCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 


where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
rHe OLDEST AND BEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


A D A Mi s° S and oe ty ue vives "Tie re —— it 
FURNITURE 


For Furniture, Boots, Patert 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


a 


and all Varnished & Enamelied goods. 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOop No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth oths, From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 





AP ) y,u I ig nourishment suited to the growing 
dig fy ug Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
germs. I I is safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Dige stive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 





in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


—_——— 
OvtsipE Pace (when available), Fourteen Guingas, 
Pace ie £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page )£4 40 
Half-Page (Colu , 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ............ 2 0 
Quarter-Pa o (Halt lumn) 3 3 Oj Quarter Narrow Columa ,...., 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ......cccccccccccces Sl 16 Of] Inside Page  ....cccccccocccccccccces £14414 0 


Five Lines (45 Wwe rds) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is,a 
lize for « sry additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
* ee yw column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Jroad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across twi ) Narrow CK umn, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
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THE 


SPENCER-MOULTON 


DETACHABLE AND DIVIDED RIM 


enables even the inexperienced motorist to replace 
a damaged tyre in a few minutes. 


The rim is divided into two portions, which are 
quickly and 
small bolts. 


securely connected toge'her by eight 
To change the tyre the bolts are with- 
drawn from their sockets by the use of a small 
spanner, thus allowing the outer Ly to be removed 


mal the complete tyre to be ea ily detached. 


- No tyre levers required ! 
No security boits to unscrew! 
- Nothing to get out of order! 
Absolutely safe! 


4 J 7 
the showrooms of LHarvey, frost 


& Co., 27 Charing Cross Road. 


| GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & Co., Ltd, 





| 77-79 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone : 5970 London Wall. Telegrams : “ George Spencer, Londen.” 


BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTS. 


WORKS : 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciai 
Blend. « 


Miade in 6 sizes, Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


Cheques and yaa Orders email to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ojice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellingion Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to 'Tuz Pusiisuger, “ Spectaior” Ofice, 1 Wellinglon Street, 





London, W.0C, 
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The Subscription List will close on or before the 23rd day of June, 1910. 





DOMINION OF CANADA. 


HE MOLS 





ONS BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


(Incorporated by Special Act of the Parliament of the Dom 


CAPITAL 
AUTHORISED - ~ ~ 
SUBSCRIBED AND PAID 


RESERVE FUND - ~ 


PARRS BANK, LIMITED, are authorised to receive on behalf 
of the Contractors for the Issue applications for the purchase of 
$500,000 of the above Capital Stock in shares of $100 each 
at the price of $216 at exchange of 49d. per dollar (=£44 2s.) per 
share, payable as follows :— 

£1 per Share on Application. 

£13 28. per Share on Allotment. 

£15 per Share on the ist July, 1910. 

£15 per Share on the 2nd August, 1910, 
Payment of any instalment will be accepted in advance under dis- 
count at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

Allotment Letters will be exchan; fully paid, for a 
Stock Certificate made out in the name of the allottee. The sreafter 
the Stock forming part of this issue will be transferable by transfer 
in common form on a Register which will be kept at the Head 
Office of Parrs Bank, Limited, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 

For the last four years Dividends at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum have been paid quarterly in January, 
April, July, and October in cach year, and Dividends have 
been paid regularly since the inception of the Bank in 1855. 

The Shares now offered will be fully paid up, and will entitle the 
folders to receive the quarterly Dividend payable in December, 
1910. Interest at the same rate per annum as the quarterly 
Dividend on the Capital Stock of the Company will be paid in 
October, 1910, on the instalments, caleulated from the due dates, 

Under the Bank Act of Canada all Shares in Canadian Banking 
Companies are subject to a double liability, therefore the Shares 
now offered carry a liability not exceeding $100 per Share 
liability can only be enforced in the event of the as 
Bavk being insufficient to meet its liabilities, 

It will be seen from the Balance Sheet printed below that on the 
30th S. ptember, 1909, the assets of the Bank exceeded the liabilities 
by over $7,345,000. 

The Molsons Bank was established in 18 
oldest Banks in Canada, 

The following is a copy of the General Balance 
year ended 30th September, 1909 


LIABILITIES. 
Ca i+ il, paid UP ses eee vee 


al] =} 
reavie, Wuen 








but this 
ets of the 


55, and is one of the 


for the 


€2,500,000°00 





5 unted 

Profit and Loss Pree 

116th Dividend for } year at 1Oper cent. peran n 
Dividends unclaimed .,., . . 












—__—- — 3,946,046°13 
Interest, Exc hans ge, &c., reserved .., eee oes ‘ 
Notes in Circula eos oe 
Bala: ice due to Do yminion Government eee ove 
oe - Provincial Governments .., ove 
Deposits not bearing Interest .. os ees 
Deposits beari ng lu eco eee eee eee 
Due to other Ban ks in C nada... ons eee ues 2 
Deposits by Sesuien Tesh ; a nt 162,387°16 
Due to Ageuts in United King dom | ose ose jan 9s, 435'84 
—_—-—- $1,110,291-22 





¢ Py IID I04 OOD 


ASSETS. 








Specie... aes oce eee eee . $589,570°41 

Dominion Notes ... eee ove on 2 25 
$3,142,947°66 

Dey eit wi th the Dom -~yangbeantamme ent to ure 
ulatic = 20 1 %00 
Ni onal and Chequ coon ether’ Banks ove ee «=: 358,661°36 
San oom shor Sane fa Can Bde ane eo ove 395,533 °25 
eig gents TH S20°33 

” ‘ oe 
ae Ay gents in United Kingdom me 30,574°73 
Dominio 1 Provincial Government Securities 4762 
Mu ek. Railway, Publi und other Securities 2,424 ) 
Call and Short Loans on Bonds and Stocks.., eco §= 8, 887, 21395 

pi ——  $12,950,342-98 





Bills Discounted and Current ... . “— 3 
Bills past due (estir ated loss provided for) rid 
Real Estate other than Bank Premises ses 1-03 
Mortgages ¢ » Real Extat sold by the Bank mn 3 
rR shy s mises at Head Office and Branches eee 600,400 
Other Assets eee oe °e oes one ose 220,705'S4 
5 





* On the 3ist December, 1909 tne Reserv e Fu yas increased 


QO $3,856 eV¥V¥ 


nion of Canada.) 


_ 7 — - — 


STOCK :— 
$5,000,000 


- “ ~ $3,500,000 
- - “ $3,850,000 


The following information extracted from the Pp rblishe d Balances 
Sheets shows the growth of the Bank during the last 2 


20 ye irs ‘— 


18% 190), 1909 





Capital paid up... $2,000,000 $2,466,040 $5,500,000 

Reserve Fund $1,100,000 $2,050,000 $3,500,000 
[See note bove,*] 

Deposits of all kinds $12, $27,454,942 

Total Assets... $20, € a7 

Net Profits ... Ss 25 S495, 47 





made to the Committee of the 
ial quotation and settlement 


Application will in due course be 
Stock Exchange, London, for an offic 








in the shares now offered, 
Applications for shares must be made on the accompanying form 
and sent with a cheque for _ am¢ payable on application to 





Parra J eng Limited, Bart} , E.C. 

Fa » to pay any instal: ment whe 1 due will render all instal- 
| me ots ne reviously paid liable to forfeiture and interest at the rate 
| of 6 perc ent, per annum will be charge i on all instalments paid 
f ‘ 


omew 








after the due date. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at Parrs 
| Bank, Li mited, Bartholomew Lane, E.C., or at the offices of Messrs, 
Sperling and Co., Basildon House, Moorgate Street, E.C 


16th June, 1910 








Directors. 
WM. MOLSON MACPHERSON | GEORGE E. DRUMMOND, 
(President). | CHARLES B. GORDON, 
8. H. EWING (Vice-President). MARKLAND MOLSON, 
JAMES P, CLEGHORN, W. M. RAMSAY, 
Brokers to the Issue 
Messrs. SPERLING & CO., Basildon House, 
London, E.C. 





Solicitors to the Issue 
LINKLATER & CO., 2 Bond Court, Walibrook, London, E.C 





THIS FORM 
No, of Application...... N 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


THE OSC INS BANK. 
(Incorporated by Special Act of the meut of the Dominion of Canada.) 


Offer of $500,000 Capital Stock in Shares of $100 each, 
At the price of $21G («£44 2s.) per Share. 





FORM OF APPLICATION, 


To PARRS BANK, LIMITED 
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wl » a E.f 
GENTLEMEN, 

1) We enclose herewith tl um of £ 1 he J t} ) 
on application Sha f 3100 eacl t i 
of the : ny at the y = f 2 I 
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a ltor th number S I art t 

uller number that may be a t i 1 t 
t con ed in the Prospectus dated 6th J WW nd J 
pay the remaining instalments as provided by tue said P1 
Ordinary Signature 
Name (in full 
(Please state whether ‘‘ Mrs ) t r give 
other <« s 


AGAreSS.......00000008 


Description,...... 
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IMPOR TANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


MR. 
WILLIAM WATSON'S 


New Volume of Poems 


Entiticd 


SABLE AND PURPLE) 


Will be Published 
Next Wednesday. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 
The poem from which this volume takes its title is a 
salutation to King Ge e, as well as a tribute to 
the late M« h 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 
New Book | 
LOST VALLEY) 


And other Stories 
Is NOW READY. 


THE 


| 
| 
| 





Iilustrated by W. GRAITAM ROBI RTSON, 
Price 6s. | 
At all Bookshops, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 


EVELEIGH NASH... o8 


Scientific and 
CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


IN 


LONDON 





Sporting 


R.M.S.S. ‘ATRATO,’ 
Catering by a well-known London Firm. 


i | 


An Unique Hinerary. Off Beaten Tracks. | 
Shootin Fishing. Scientific Research. 


sg from on, t ] - 
I ly N York, Florida ¢ J pieo 
\ ( ( J ica, H ( bean Isla 
} } } ? | , J le Fal l 
Is] Magell Sound, Valparaiso, 
Juan Fernand C I Fiji, 
and Loyalty Isl N Caled N H , l 
Sea, Sclomon, J \ umd B 1 | 
I lz, Yol r., Kol and Inland . of Japan, | 
Sha ai, H : I Islands, Borneo, Singa- 
I Malay Peninsu N I Col ) 
Seycl 3s, Mombasa, Zanzi! D . I Durl 
Cape Tow 2, Walfi 1 bay A , Lay \ l und 
Canary Islands, &c., Azores. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Round the Worid Scientific & Sporting Cruisc,” 166 Piccadilly, W. 





Telegraphic Address: “ Toured, London.” 


SECTION ONE NOW READY. 


An Entirely New and Comprehensive Work. 


THE BRITISH 
BIRD BOOK. 


Illustrated by Two Hundred Drawings in Colour cf 

British Birds and their Eggs, and numerous Photographs 

of their Nests. It will give careful Descriptions of the 

Birds, and a more complete Account of their Habits than 
has ever yet been attempted. 


F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Oxox 


Editor 


Contributors—J. L. BONHOTE, M.A.; WILLIAM 
FARREN; F. C. R. JOURDAIN, M.A. Oxon.; 
W. P. PYCRAFT; EDMUND SELOUS; Miss 
E. L. TURNER, and the EDITOR. 


Artists—Miss W. AUSTEN, G. E. COLLINS, H. 
GRONVOLD, G. E. LODGE, A. W. SEABY. 
Phot Dr. F. E. DANIEL, WM. FARREN, 
RILEY FORTUNE, E. L. TURNER, C. REID, 

SETON GOR DON, nal others, 


—— 


The primary object of The British Bird Book is to bring together 
from every source, foreign and native, all the available information 
of any H of I h Birds, es] ; h as has 
been accur l during the last quarter of a century hat is, 

i ] l tl h the ibject 
t l Y ! l B Bird I 1 appeal 
t I id t ex} I L more 
p f < bir i r been 
i ld their 
n l lu n on 
I and 
< i? l pl It l « 1 BOO 
ul a l t arti of 
j | ! the ul bird 1 the 
( f 1 I bu oml th 
ph with tl lded ad f und 

THE BRITISH BIRD BOOK will be issued 

in 12 Sections at 10s, Gd. net per Section 

I eis: n | ide IL of ) ned and 
I l ! rhe pl i lition are 
t from t! iginal | pecially 
I ly I ed on J V i I is printed 

| JUST PUBLISHED. 
A LAND OF ROMANCE, 
The Border: its History and Legend. 
By JEAN LANG (Mre. John Lang) 

With 6 Plat I , re f 1 Painting ror rT, R A. 
in mah tin 
and ita 
rs who 
. I . 
1, whic tin rather t lose in poetic suggestion 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 
“ROMANCE OF EMPIRE” 
Now Completed in 7 Volumes 
LAND OF THE GOLD 
(West Africa). 


SERIES. 


EN TRADE 


By JOHN LANG, Anthor of “Outposts of Empire,” &e. 
With 12 ( rl A. D. McCORMICK, R.I, Cloth, 6s. net; rox 
i 7a. € t 
, , , as ooh ¢ ’ nd } f adventure 
) i i w i 
I he “ 


and E. C. JACK, 
W.C.; and Edinburgh. 


London: T. C. 


16 Henricita Sireet, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE DOCGARESSAS 
OF VENICE. 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY, 
Author of “ The Tragedies of the Medici.” 
With Hand-Coloured Photogravure Frontia- 
piece and many other Illustrations, 12/6 net. 


A THRILLING AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE DIARY OF A 
SOLDIER of FORTUNE 


Being the Life of Stanley 


Portai Hyatt, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 




















His experiences as Engineer, Sheep Station Hand, A Queen and yet not a Queen, the wife of the 
Nigger Drive re se Trader, Transport Rider, Do oof Venice was for one thous and years the 
aa BR gree pg “ellen: pane ew ) 

Labour Ag old Storaz En ig <XPLOFCE, most exalted and the most interesting character in 
le seta ircr, P: essman, American Soldier, Blockade- Suro Mr. Staley brings vividly before 

Runner, and Tramp. the Ry let mpt ig and voluptuo us Venice 
Pally Illus eanten, demy S8yo, 126 ni t. of tl 





THE ORIGINS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, 
CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES. 


By T. SHARPER Leng tate 
Author of “The Education of the ‘ Cr 





NEW BOOKS. 


Oxford Colleges (fully Miustrated). 
ELSIE M. LANG, 1/- net, cloth ; 2/6 net, leather 


Eusapia Paliadino and her Phenomena. 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 10/6 net 


Dreams—Scientific and Practical Interpretations. 


G. H. MILLER. 6j/- net 
A Year’s Dinners, with Cooking Instructions. 

MAY LITTLE. 6/- net 
Chats on Astronomy. H. P. HOLLIS. 3/6 net 


MAUD CHURTON BRABY. 


Down ward: a Novel. 6/- 


‘WERNER LAURIE, Cliffor da’s 


Inn, L ondon. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestio 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


n. 


“K" BOOTS 





THE UNION BANK OF | 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | 


Established 1837 


- | British built for reliability. 
A San rporated 1830, 


For nearest Agent write 
“K” Poot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


|'SEA AND SUN TOURS 


EC | TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 


a p Capital 
te serve Fun af 
ik served Li ility of 


71 CORN 


HILL, London, 








—_— 


MEDOC., 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Li, Dow, 
Pore BORDEAUX, an excellent — 
light Dinner Wine. The ‘ quality 
of this wine will be for id eual to 14/6 g/g 


wine usually sold at anak hig 
prices, 


‘ST. ESTEPHE 


R WINE, old in 





Superior DINN 
bottle, On com 
found very « 
usually so id at hi pnd 
The apprecia on thi 
with from the c 
ing number of cu 
eures us in Lor 
Provinces, cit a 
fidence in submittir 
who like pure Bor 
8 Doren Botties or 6 D 
Paid to any Railway 


and I 











es 


iditional 
ig it to 
leaux wine, 


ren Pin 


ts Delivered Caryi 

ation, wicluding Cages —- 
All who know these Wines 

Claret sold in Great Lritain to eq 


tell us there ie no 


ia. them in Value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 0, 





WINE AND SPIRIT ME \NTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 <n John Street. 
26 Market S 


_ Manchester: 


CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


treet. 


is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


i. 


} 
under ideal conditions. 


for to-day and 


The 
| every day. 


DRINK THE’ BEST 


beverage 


Terms of Subscription. 


PavyABLe ts ADVANCE, 

















HEAD OFFICE: |} PAC he LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. 
D 0 iene GRe ol. an ens Se a Adee il 1 pr LORISSA (twit — u 350 tous, ~ me A * > i wd Yearly. Fem = 
New Zes Pea tar is Yo tree | FX £105i, wt Tie kets valid 6 months. i £1 86...6 143... 072 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare als» made. | - 7 Lunstzated Handbookon Application, | Snciuding pos y 
CR iene ceed neat LONDON f 2 ANDEI hs IN, AND } ‘R v0 «& vO., | of the Brit ht "Sy 
DEPOSI rs are received for fixed perioda, on | LIVERE oo ; 8 THE PAC Fl Cc steam ena hina, 
terms which may be ascertained on application. MANCHESTER ( NAVIGATION COMPANY. Japan, & £1 12 6...0 163... 082 
NORWAY, |\4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES) 
NORTH CAPE [RM.S.P, ‘AVON’ (tw. se. 11,073 aie Great Age and Maturity. 
] from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 
| ws LY 1, 16 ond 90 enl AUGUST 13. 
CHRISTIANIA. ruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. | 5 
R. M. S. P. — THE ROYAL MAIL! USHER S 
pth PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 een * Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. WHISKY 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURAN | 
U A ic CE COMPANY, | ANDREW USHER & CO., Distitiers, Eprnevras. 
Limited. | , 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. | Landon and Export Ayes — 
| FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 
_ INVESTED FUNDS ‘ein £75,000, 000. | 
BAILEY’S .. 7 U R N 5 rT ILE s | Incomparable Flavour. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS ee eee 





WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND y 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. E VE RS [TONS 

| ‘ihe ' EQUITABLE RE 

1] 
Sie W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd, Albion Works, Satrosp. | Established 1 





RCHASED or LOANS er: 


m3 N T z RESTS 
“SOCIETY, Limited, 
300,000, 


LIFE 


and 





VERS! ONARY INTE 





caster Place, Strand, 
$35. Capital (Paid up) 











10, 


Doren, 
' Bots, 


} 8g 


99 


arriags 


is no 
Value, 


), 


TED, 
ot. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS 


LORD GLENESK 


AND THE 


“MORNING POST” 


By Reginald Lucas, Author of ‘‘ Colone! Saunderson: a 
Memoir,” &c. With 8 Photogravure Piates, 16s. net. 


(Please mention this journal.) 








Prospectus on application. 


The association of Lord Glenesk with the paper for over 

half-a-century brought him into touch with the social and 

poli tical life of England and France at so many points that 

this biography must interest all who follow the movements 

and the men of their own time. The book is handsomely 
produced, with a good index. 





THREE | SUCCESSFUL LADY NOVELISTS 


MISS PRISCILLA CRAVEN has, in her new novel just 
published, dealt in a convincing and masterly fashion with 
avery delicate subject. The critics for the most part seem 
to have overiooked the sincerity with which the subject is 
treated, with the result that the reviews are not so flatter- 
ing as the book deserves. Nevertheless, the public appre- 
ciates the work, as it is in very great demand. Send 
to-day for “LIFE’S COMPASS.” At ALL libraries and 
most bookshops. 6s. 

MRS. L. LOCKHART LANG’S new novel, “ BUBBLES AND 
TROUBLES,” has, unlike ‘*Life’s Comp: ass,”’ met with 
unanimous praise at the hands of the Press. The following 
extract from the ** Morning Leader's” review is typicai of 
many:—‘‘Messrs. Rivers have discovered a new humorist 
and a thoroughly original book a most refreshing and 
unusual novel.” At ALL libraries and bookshops. 6s. 
MISS LOUISE MACK has already achieved popularity by 
means of “The Red Rose of a Summer” and ** Theodora’s 
Husb: and.” Judging from the advance orders, however, the 
livraries and bookseilers are being besieged with ones eo 
for ‘her new book, now ready, enti itled “IN wH 
PALACE,” and every uns —- to her he AW. 
being totally eclipsed by the new work. Order it to-day 
to avoid delay. 6s. 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., CHATTERTON HOUSE, 
BROOKE eo HOLBORN — E.C. 








SECOND IMPRESSION, 


A STEPSON of the SOIL. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 6s, 


Times.—“ This rare and delicate story.” 

Spectator.— Mrs. Skrine’s admirable novel is one of those 
unfortunately rare books which, without extenuating the hard 
facts of life, maintain and raise one’s belief in human nature. 


‘ 


The story is simple, but the manner of its telling is admirably 


uncommon. Her portraits are quite extraordinarily vivid.” 
I q 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 438 Maddox Street, W. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRABIE S PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrraz 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marraiz 3601), W., LONDON. 


B8vo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL, 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mi ind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy,’ 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Sireet, 
 LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 


Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sportir g Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books oun graphs, Miniatures, Fohos of Engravings 
of every de s¢ aripts n. Libraries’ I d. ny boo vk supplie d. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.- HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Briaut Sr., BiRMINGHAM., 


|} OC )KS WANTED.— Highest prices given for ( ld Sporting 
, Books, Magazines, ~~ Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. y d Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, kc. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKS SHOP, Birmingham, 


N USIC AT ONCE —Our Music by Mail Department 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
Catalogues FREE.—MUBDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms; Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C,; and Branches. 











Macmillan’ S N ew Books. 


IN LOTUS-LAND, 
JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S With 8 Tlus- 


trations in Colour and $6 in Monochrome from 
Photographs by the Author, Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
EV ENING STANDARD.—“A very beautiful book the photograph re of 
surpas terestand charm. We have never secu anyt s of the kind more 


exquisite.”’ 


1910 ISSUE. READY NEXT WEEK, 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for the 
sear 1910, Edited by J. SCOI'T KELYIE, LL.D. Crown 


‘ 


, 10s. 6d. net. 


Tote >mism and Exogam : a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Stud nts of anthropology w ill seareely need to be told 


that this is an epoch-makin in re card to t e su which it treats, 
General rx ders with a taste ‘tor intelles tual adventures will find in it, 1 a 
dry-as-dust and merely orderly work of science, but a great and fascinating 
study of the superstitions and social cust uns of savage men,”’ 


SECOND EDITION OF VOL. HI. 

A History of the British Army. By the 
Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Firat Part.—To tux CLoss or 
THE Seven Years’ War. Vol. II. Second Edition, with 
Maps, 8vo, 18s. net. 

°,. ® Previ uoty pul blished: Vol. I. Second E 18s. net. 


‘HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


Buckinghamshire. By Criement Suorter. With 
Illustrations by Freperick L. Gricas. Extra Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 


GRAPHIC,.—* One of the very best of a beautiful series of books. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Undesirable Governess. Ly I’. Manion 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James 
BREBNER, Author of “A Royal Ward,” &e. 


Nathan Burke. By Many 8S. Warvs 
A Life for a Life. By Ropert Herxick, Author 


ee” loget her,” &c, 
hich contrasts with striking 


A powerful story . of modern American life, wl 
effect the extremes of wealth and poverty in that country. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1909. 


The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History. Bampton Lectures, 1909 By WALTEI 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of 
Birmingham Cathedral. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Some Elements of the Religious Teaching 
of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gos pels. 
Being the Jowett Lectures for 1910. By C. G. MONTEFIORE 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


Charity and Social Life: a Short Study 
of Religious and Social Thought in Relation 
to Charitable Methods and Institutions, By 
S. LOCH, BA A., LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 


Western Women in Eastern Lands, An 
Outline Study of 50 Years of Woman’s Work in Foreign 
Missions. By HELEN B. MONTGOMERY. Globe Bvo, 
2s. net; sewed, Is. 3d. net. 

THE OPERA SEASON. 

A Book of Operas, their Histories, their 
Plots, and their Music. By HENRY E. KREHBIEL 
With Illustrations, Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

EVI NING STANDARD.—“A book of considerable interest to seriou 
studeuts, 


‘SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

The Teaching of Scientific Method, and 
other Papers on Education. By Profess 
HENRY E. ARMSTRONG, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 

Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 

Shelley, and Keats. By BARNETTE MILLER, 
Ph.D. S8vo, 5s. net. 


Daniel Boone sa and the Wilderness Road. 
By H. A. BRUCE. Llustrated, Crown Svo, 6s. Gd. net, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE'’S LIST. 


Now Ready at ALL Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Princess Helene von Racowitza 
12s. Gd. net. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 12s, Gd. net. 


“The association of the author with many famous people and her own 
remarkabie temperament make her autobiography among the few of our 
time that are remarkable.” —Westminster Gazette. 


GATHERED LEAVES. | GEORGE MEEK, Bathchairman. 


From the Prose of MARY E. COLERIDGE. With a | By HIMSELF. With an Introduction by H. G. WELLS, 











Memoir by EDITH SICHEL. Photogravure Frontispiece, | Crown 5vo, 6s. 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | acs, Besides being valuable as an actual and thrilling document on the lives and 
| econditior we tang oor i ‘land at the present day, Mr. Meek’s book is full 
* A worthy memorial of the gifted author of ‘ The King with Two Faces."” | from beginning ti yend of hu terest.’ 
—Daily Graphic. - 1 I itl 





DEAD LETTERS. THE COOKERY BOOK OF 
By MAURICE BARING. 4s. 6d. net. LADY CLARK OF TILLYPRONIE. 








[Second Impression. Atta 7 + arn _ “rE =p TAR S pPLPpr os : 
ins A a ia ail OA a te a te ee vitea | Edited by CATHERINE FRANCES FRERE. Demy §vo, 
to smile rather than to laugh, and to think even when he is most amused.” Gs. be us. 
—Globe. ** Deliz 1 to read,” —Times. 
THE ASCENDING EFFORT. ‘SIMPLE JEWELLERY. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. Imperial 16mo, 4s. Gd. net. A Practical Handbook for the Use of Craftsmen, Designers, 
Students, and Teachers. By R. L L. B. RATHBONE, Fully 


“ An cloquent and most convincing stater rent of the ‘things that matter,’ | Illustrated 8 6 
ustraced, extra crown Svo, 63. net 

















that give grace and worth and meaniug to life.""—Nation. 
ina slice a | =—_ ——— vee ines 

ENGLIGH EPISCOPAL PALACES.) THE WORKS OF OWEN SEAMAN. 

Edited by B. S. RAIT. Miustrated, 7s. 6d. net. | BORROWED PLUMES. Parodies in Prose. Feap. &vo, 

3s. 6d. net. 
ms 4 ein eet ating ts fe of ty ohee suet. ant} HARVEST OF CHAFF. Verses fom Punch. Feap. 80, 
anchester Guardia 3. Gd. n 

a ee RS — | SALVAGE. ae 8ro, 3s. Gd. net. 


EIGHT ‘FRIENDS OF THE GREAT. Eiiiin thik cetaanaiibiani 
By W. P. COURTNEY. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. POEMS LYRICAL & ROMANTIC. 


* A volume showing much research and of deep if eccentric interest.” By J. BARNARD JAMES. Crown 8vo, 3:. 61, net. 
—Lrening Siandard, Cultured, fucnt, readabl , and joyous verse.” —Scotsman. 





THE PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 
3y Dr. WOODS HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 
PROFESSIONAL AU NT “An exceliently written and instructive ier 
By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. is Aaa Suallite ataiiatian 


Illustrated, 5s. CONQUERING CONSUMPTION. 
“A remarkably pretty book.”—SPECTATOR. Illustrated, 4s. Gd. net. 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MR. FRANKFORT MOORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. 


CLD HAREOR. By W. J. nopkins.| LYDIA. By EVERARD HOPKINS 
| 


“A delightful American version to ‘Cranford,’"—Daily Telegraph. \ . 
CUTHSERT LEARMONT. 
NIGHTSHADE. By UL GWYNNE. The Story of a Conflict between Religion and Passion in 


** A tour de force of lurid imagination tempered by true romance.” —Times. | Present-day Scotland. Aut By i Ae move ry 
| 
THE DUKE’S PRICE. |\COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. 
By DEMETRA and KENNETH BROWN. | By ALICE BROWN. 
**Tt has thas atmosphere of romance which we all love.’’—Cbserver. 1 Sy eet and true, and often engagingly pathetic and quaint.”—Country Life. 





CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. ro Orange Street London W.C. 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF SPORT AND GAMES 


ISSUED IN FORTNIGHTLY PARTS 
Price Is. net per Part 





I’, prese enting the First Part of a new Revised and ae Edition of this great Work the 
ublisher has to ac -know ledge with gratitude the assistance and valuable help he has received 


from a “eos number of the recognised leaders and experts in all branches of Sport. 
The aim of this publication is to give in the most attractive form a full and final repre- 
senti ition of the Sports and Games which have so vitelly influenced the British race, and so helped 


? 
Aa 
1 } _—— > 1 Ar - 
in forming the character of the people and the building of our Zesie 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF SPORT 


is both historic and actual, the range of subject is immense, and the authorities who write on 


4 
their special subjects are informed by and appeal to the true spirit of sportsmanship. 

Though Eneyclopadie in its accuracy, it will be found literary and fascinating in its style, 
and most particular pains have been taken to illustrate and adorn the text with a wealth of 


dau) U 


ey ®. “he 


beautiful illustration. 


Artists, including Mr. Archibald Thorburn and gi E. G. Caldwell, have 


provided superb coloured drawings of animals which will more especially interest big-game 
IIunters, but the main illustrative material is provided by the Came ra, which is obvio usly the 
best for the accurate realisation of. the details of games. Mr. G. W. Beldam’s gre at Ry ill as an 
ction- photograph T cives wonderful instantaneous results. The Dae of Mr. Radel » Du iemore, 


who has hunte¢ d with his camera in pursuit of animals in their natural ceoelittlines with amazing 


success, is world-wide ; many of these pictures are included in 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF SPORT 


Aviation, the newest of the recreations of our day, is written of by Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu. It is not possible to enumerate all the Sports and Games or the List of Contributors. 
A few are here given :— 


? 


B. J. T. BOSANQUET - - Googly Bowling ; Ex-President ROOSEVELT 
H. A. BRYDEN - - - - Big Game Pronghorn, Wapiti, &c. 


Lord DUNRAVEN - ~ ~ Yachting , F. C. SELOUS - ~ Elephant, Lion, &c, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. JOHNSON - Skating | Hon. WALTER ROTHSCHILD 


R. LYDEKKER - - Antelope, Bison, &c. | Partridge and Pheasant 
Lord RIBBLESDALE - - Stag Hunting! A. E. T. WATSON 7 - - Racing 


It will be noted that the Parts of 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF SPORT 


appear Fortnightly. They can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstall, or Newsagent, 
and will be regular] y sty plik <d. To read each part as it appears will be a de Tight to old and 
young ; to those who are actively concerned in the pursuit of sport, games, athletics, mountain 
imbing, or the hundred kindred opportunities for exercise and health; to rene who have 
traditions of the past to recall, and to those who have hopes of achievement in the future 
When completed the Parts can be bound in permanent volume form, and will be indispensable 
in the libraries and homes of England,—a mine yielding a never-ending store of interest and 
information. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT 
AND GAMES - - ILLUSTRATED 


“Sportsmen and Na — -_ ‘oui England ry it is.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 





NO. 1 READY COMPLETE IN ABOUT 30 PARTS. PRICE PER PART, 1s. NET. 





ae WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 5 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


GLADSTONE’S 


RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON CHURCH AND RELICION 


OF WiLLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
D. C. LATHBURY. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
24s. net. 





VIR. 


Arranged by 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ No one can riso from their 
perusal without a feeling of admiration for the great Christian 
statesman whose religious life they so vividly portray...... We are 
> unreserve and 


given intimate glimpses into a noble soul......'l 
unconstraint of many of these letters is remarkable...... Let it be 
said at once that Mr. Lathbury has executed his task with great 
ability and unerring judgment.” 





GENERAL GATACRE. 
The Story of the Life and Service of § 
K C.B., D.8.0., 1845-1906. By his Wife, BE n TRIX G ATAC RI 
With Portraits, Maps, and J!lustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 





This hook, though written mainly with a view to the publication of details of 
Sir William’s work in South Africa, starts from his chilthood, Afterarapid 
survey of his carlier years, the author deals with his soldiering life in India 
‘and Burma, cspecially the disting ruished part taken by General Gatacre in the 
Chitral Expedition and in dealing with the Plague in Bombay. Service at 
home and the highly successful Omdurman Campaign lead up to South Africa 
and the fierce light which in these days falls upon a General Onicer in the field, 


Its tragic coaclusion lends specia! pathos and iiterest to the biography. 





MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONBLE. 


SIR JOHN McNEILL, G.C.B., 

AND OF HIS SECOND WIFE, ELIZABETH WILSON, 1775-1883. 
Compiled by their Granddaughter, Mrs. MACALISTER. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net 





NEW VOLUME IN INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 


AN ARABIC HISTORY OF GUJARAT 


Entitled ZAFAR UL-WALIH BI MUZAFFAR WA ALIH. 
BY ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD BIN ‘OMAR AL-MAKKI, 
AL-ASAFf, ULUGHKHANI. Edited from the unique and 
Autozraph Copy in the Library of the Calcutta Madrasah by 
E. DENISON ROSS, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. Vol. L., 12s. net. 





POERS. 


By FREDERIC MANNING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. 





ea — 


B OOK BARGAINS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 

for £3 2s.; Motley’sa Historical Works, 9 vols., 
i Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., 
2s. 64., for 6s. 6d. Ge rge Gr 









n’s San 










3 Us, 
Pots and Pe »tters, : 
} 


tare Books purchased; far vi 





Staffordshire 
State wants. 





| BAKER'S GREAT 
BOUESHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





es 


STERNE: a stupy 


By WALTER SICHEL 


With Portraits and “The Journal to Eliza.” 
cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


**On its matter alone it deserves a place. 


Demy 8vo, 


It is a sound, an adr mirable 





of criticism......The book is sober, just, penetrating, illuminating.’’"—Times os 
“A study conspicuous for luminous and balanced judgment.”"—4 thenzum, 
“The book is able and well done,’’—Oxford and Cambridge Revi 
“Mr. Sichel writes excellently on Sterne’s style and ‘simpres. ssionism,’ and 


has himself a style entirely ac de juate to his brilliant subj< 
—ia inchester Guardian, 


MAD SHEPHERDS 


AND OTHER HUMAN STUDIES, 


By L. P. JACKS. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Tt seems to contract after you have read it into an intense and powerful 
lyric......full of the spirit of poetry.”—Time: 

Mr. Jacks shows a wonderful intimacy , with his subjects, he has caught 
the veritable spirit and z sphere of the lives of the workers in the fields, 
and succeeds in presenting them in a series of vivid and Uluminating 
pictures, —— asgow Herald. 












“His stories abound in little touches which give pleasure by their insight 
and the bosunane of their observation. The delicate workmanship and fine 
quality of these stories should commend them to all readers who like good 
literature.’’— Westminster Gazette, 


** Absolutely certain to command the attention of all who are on the look-out 
for pregnant, fresh, and vigorous writing.’’"—Country Life. 


MAN AND THE BIBLE. 


By the late J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





“The veteran teacher has given us here a massive book, timely, rich in 
reasoned propositions, all based on fine historical kn rwledge ; in the whole of 
which are breathed the mat y freedom of spirit and the deep ferv« 
characteristic of the auth x. Dr, Dur “ty Hibbert Journal. 

“Mr. Picton has written an interesting, s arly, ant 1 very thoughtful work, 
which is the outcome of a life’s devotion to the sul nye ct.’’—West minster Gasette, 












WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotio 
editor of the Sprcratror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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THE NEW AGE 


A WEEKLY REVIEW 


OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 




















lew i“ y T 2 : ‘. Registered at G.P.O or ENCE 
Sv Vol. VII. No. 8. Tuurspay, JUNE 23, 1910, = [Pettgt SPO] THR RE EE PE! NCE 
CONTENTS. 
Regular Features. Recent Articles. 
PoLiticAL NOTES... eve eee ose ose By the Editor Tre CHILDREN'S CHARTER eee .. By Stephen Reynolds 
} N AFFAIRS _ mn aa iti By S. Verdad THE PROGRESS OF EUGENICS oon By C. W. Sal y, M.D, 
DRAMA ees eee ove , eve By Ashley Dukes Tue TREND OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AST x0 wile ite «» By Walter Sickert and Huntly Carter By H. Spe H n, D.S 
LITERARY Norrs... _ ae ” ... By Jacob Tonson PRESIDENT OR EMPEROR: Four Articles on A " 
, ~ - 1 Gri Yr 
THe WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT CRITICALLY CONSIDERED By ! a a 
By D. Triformis TRE ENDOWMENT OF GENIUS .,,, . By [ nS r 
A Compete GuIDE To ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE CURRENT THE SERVILE STATE on vs By Hil ; MP 
WW LY AND DAILY JOURNALS THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION BILL By § y W ) 
A OF I GRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS THe NATIONAL MOURNING : By G, Ber 1 Shaw 
( DENCE A MopERNIstT’s At GRAPHY - By Prof rM i 
R VS PERSONALLY CONDUCTED ... ee By | Constance e 
an int t and critical S t standpoint B lt 
C,,7, tAtrose TRIV y i a ; } a or % . 
Subscriptions to NEW AGE are at the following on Si t party whatever, and fre i ¥ 
r - ime re allegiance to any } ir school of tt the 
. . : a - d. “New Age has endeavoured, nevertheless, to | t 
. “ “ - a Cocina forny to anneal ¢ lucated 1 ine nt 
One Year ws ace 15 0 17 4 ' ina form bg appeal rd edu i t 
; iders We are ¢ to know from many irces that ou 
Six Months. se 7 6 8 8 poner al A, eng aatar garry t 
OrkK I nis rit Nas c na is } I 
Three Months PI 
LACE LuOCNLTAS eee 3 9 4 4 * * * 
All orders and remittances should be sent to the New AG! The «N aon” t had tt 
= ° = The * New has had the , issist s 
Press, 38, Cursitor Street, £.C. work of many distingt 1 writers, amor \ ) y be 
WSS., dra p nd edttorial communications should be| named the followit —William Arche | I rt Dax, 
addressed to the Editor, 98, Cursitor Stret, B.C. Hil Id Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Havelock 
_ 1: P . rr 7 Ei} ( | cis Gre ) ] 1 Gs l. 
1 commun nti Pager epee encased 2" Eden Phillpotts, Stephen Re 
adiressed to the Advertisement Manager, 38, Cursitor| pr. C. W. §S by, G. Bernard Shaw, Upton § ’ 
=. . Be ce Ha t a Leo Tol Loy, H u We ’ ! y 
“ ; Sa Webb, Israel vill 
EDITORIAL NOTES aa 
* Among tl special occasional features of the “ New 
WE are very happy to be able to make the following Age” are Supplements on special subjects, to which 1 
best expert neve cunteeter. Recent S$ lements | 


quotation from an appreciative article on the “New Age” 











which appeared in the “ Spectator” of June rith :-— 
Ve should like to opportunity of expressing our 
a ation of the liter journalistic ability with which 
t Vew Ageis conducted. W e disagree profou indly with its 
] il, n oral, social, and religious views, and often find in it 
FA es, especially on foreign affairs, which seem to us wrong- 
headed and unjust in a highdegree. Weshould not be sincere, 
] er, if we did not a it, as journalists, the courage and 
‘ ice of the who cone it. The easiest thing for 
a wer is to grind the barrel-organ and emit the standard 
ti of that party, or section of a party, with which the paper 
is connected bene neness to face facts is, on the other hand, 
the rarest, and also the most difficult, of the qualities to which 
a paper can attain. To this the Vew Age from its own stand- 
peint does attain. We trust such praise from us may not be 
embarrassing to a paper most of whose readers no doubt talk 


of the ‘toothless ferocity’ of the Sfecta/or, and consider that our 





( 1ality is only equalled by our fatuity and want of intelli- | 
gence. We cannot, however, resist the temptation to express 
our admiration for the way in which, during the most strenuous | 


the Constitutional crisis, the New Age faced the 
> the words of soberness and truth rather than 
stry as regards the political situation.” 

* * * 


period of 
f and spoke 


of enticing soph 


5 APP reciation from ~ polit a opponents 
of the sincerity with which the “New Age” has been con- 
ducted in the int rests of Socialism ps Blic us to la 

before the readers of the “Spectator” some facts concern- 
“New Age.” From its inception some three years 
ago the “ New Age” has steadily set itself to the task of 
examining seriously, soberly, and honestly the political 
and social, literary and artistic questions of the day from 


Sucha generous 


ine the 
r th 


| 
} 
| 
| 





Modern Science, Modern Art, 


rs to these Supplements 


with 


rhe contribut 


have included bs W. Saleeby, M.D., Robert Jones I.) 
bara l’reire-Marreco, Spencer Harri , D.Sc., St. George 
Fox-Pitt, F. J. Gould, Prof r Patrick Ge " 


rman Wilkinson, Martin Wood, 'T. Stu 
Walter Sickert, E. 
Reynolds, Cecil French. 


cuapnen Haweis, 
William Shackleton, Vict« 
* * » 


Sympos ia on current questions conc 
Socialism, literature, and art are also published from 

ntly contribute 
Reynolds, Gilbert Cannan, Sir Francis 
‘ Adcock, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, 
hi Yeats, G. Bernard Shaw, Charles Ricketts, 
ayley Rol bi n, Graham Robertson, La u 
faxwell Armfield, Gordon Craig, E. A. Baughan, J. T. 


i 
, . \ . 
srein, a. AWC, 


and to these have rec 


> tit 


oc 


rn, stephen 


7. 
<Oourn, 
’ 


St. John 


} 
ne 
1] 


Lipot W. 


tc 
C 
V 
P| 
Ca 
N 
( 

* » + 


’ 


vat the “ New Age” 
Last October the price was 
ekly. Only an 
urvived a change 
are happy to say that the position 
rso secure as at the present 


Finally, | we may say tl 
lented thing in journalism. 
penny 


cer 
raised from 
extraordinarily brilliant journal could have 
such as this. Yet we 
of the “ New Age” was neve 
moment, 


one to threepence wi 


* * * 

The Publisher, Mr. F. Palmer, 12 Red Lion Court, Fleet 

Street, will be glad to forward a specimen copy 
receipt of a postcard. 
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From Chatto & Windus’s From Chatto & Windus’s 
List. List. 
OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 7 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colours and Sepia by Yoshio Markino. emy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


* Crowded tith thoughts which will have their value for all who have approacted the atmosphere of any great educational institution......for the author 
covers a wide area of reflection. He gives d ie value to thought and to feeling, to reason and to seceatien, He is serious, yet he can be w hir msical, He ig 
enthusiastic, but he does not despise the cynic. He has written, in fact, a very excellent and acceptable book.” —Daily News, 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
Written and lilustrated by YOSHIO MARKINO. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 4 in Monochrome, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
© A human document of the most engrossing ki: 1." —E t ) Star dard. 
lerfully effect tive Enclish, the socret of which is the author's very own. A book full of mingled pathos and 


* A delightful book written in quaint and wor ly 


kindly philosophy, which will bring a lump into the throat of the woridliest cynic.”—Standard. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. 
Written and Illustrated by CHARLES PEARS. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colours and Monochrome, — 4to, cloth, 12s. Gd. net. 
“A direct and graphic piece of work, breezy and brin; as such an account should be His eye for colour is unfailing, and his ren 
1,"°—Punch. 


the beauties he saw on sea and land are amongst the most brilliant and fascinating things ever done in this kind.’ 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By PHILIPPE MONNIER._ Authorised Translation. 
ith Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
* Over all grades of Venetian society M. Monnier’s alert, unfaltering eye has ranged in orde r to pres 
vivid and glarcing miniatures of the daily life of one « e most romant as it was one of the noblest, citi 
every page, It is a sustained, a glitteriu f ] 


iz, dancing » gush and cascade of ‘words, full of « lour and life an i individuality. 
THE FAVOURITES OCF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE, Author of ‘‘The Court of the Tuileries.” 
With 6 verges danas 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 











} 


rkling narrative The lover of a 1 story may salve hi 


** The ingenious auth« oF has a h appy gift for spa 
I Y, with the politic ul aud sox 


of Navarre with the well-found excuse that he is at t! 


A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD: 


An Account of the Early Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric Times to the Foundation of the Babylonian Monarchy. 
By LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.S.A. 
With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in the Text, royal 8vo, cloth decorated, 18s. net. 


ng has met in an admirable manner the much-felt need of a trustworthy account in English of the present state of historical 
} 


lonia.’’—Manchester Guardia 





NEW NOVELS. 


PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. = proptasangl SATIS hd 


us the } uly pleasing example of 
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